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JOHNSON’S 
Universal Cyclopeedia 
Preferred fo all others by School Boards. 





a 


BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED : - 36 SETS. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED - ae. - 
ALBANY SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED : iis, one 
HARRISBURC SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED - ee 3 


SHAMOKIN SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED - 
CHESTER SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED 

EXETER SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED 

CASS TWP. SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED 

NEW CASTLE TWP. SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED 
SHENANDOAH SCHOOL BOARD ORDERED - 


QoagonNnNn 





The above orders have recently been placed for the 
new edition of 


JOHNSON'S UNIVERSAL GYCLOPAEDIA, 


and hundreds of others might be mentioned. 





IN SCOPE, ACCURACY, AUTHORITY, 
AND IN CONVENIENCE FOR READY REFERENCE 


IT SURPASSES ALL OTHERS. 


DR. WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D., 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education, 
Says: “A set of this work ought to be found in every school-house, and 
the pupils ought to be taught how to use it.’’ 








D- APIs SoN & CO., |} 72 Fitth Ave., New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 





SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives | once during this period did a Legislature 


of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

GENTLEMEN: In submitting the an- 
nual report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the school year ending 
June 3, 1895, I desire, first of all, to call 
attention to the wisdom of the Legislature 
in not reducing the Appropriation to the 
Public Schools for the two school years 
commencing on the first Monday of June, 
1895. Although the annual amount has 
reached the magnificent sum of five and a 
half million dollars, it does-not cover one- 
third of the expenditures for public in- 
struction. In thesparsely settled districts 
the burden of local taxation is heavy in 
comparison with the incomes of the tax- 
payers. Schools must be maintained with 
a comparatively small attendance: the 
average cost per pupil is proportionately 
increased without a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of resident taxables 
or in the amount of appropriation paid to 
these districts. On the other hand, the 
cities and boroughs which raise by local 
taxation from two to thirteen times as 
much as they get from the State, certainly 
deserve all the aid which they are now 
receiving. 

In the last fifty years the amount an- 
nualy appropriated to the public schools 
has risen from two hundred thousand to 
five and a half million dollars. Only 





appropriate a sum less than the amount 
appropriated by the preceding Legisla- 
ture ; and that was during the trying days 
of the Civil War, when the resources and 
the energies of the people were needed to 
save the Union. 

Appropriations to Higher Institutions of 
Learning.—The Legislature also deserves 
praise for its generous liberality in aiding 
our higher institutions of learning. Two 
hundred and twelve thousand dollars in. 
aid of the State College, two hundred 
thousand in aid of the post-graduate de- 
partment of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and fifty thousand to aid in estab- 
lishing a school of mining in connection: 
with the Western University, are appro- 
priations indicative of a new departure in 
the direction of fostering higher education. 
Post-graduate work ina university means, 
among other things, the special prepara- 
tion of teachers for departmental instruc- 
tion in the more advanced schools of the 
Commonwealth. 

The College and University Council. 
The act creating a College and Univer- 
sity Council and imposing a property 
qualification as a condition of chartering 
new institutions with power to confer de- 
grees, will check the indefinite multipli- 
cation of colleges with nothing to build 
upon except faith in the future, and will 
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thus pave the way for improving the 
scope and quality of higher instruction by 
strengthening the colleges that now exist. 
A great service will be rendered to the 
young people of the Commonwealth when 
it shall be no longer possible to inflate 
them with the notion that they are getting 
the discipline of a college course, whilst in 
reality they are receiving an inferior train- 
ing of whose defects a decade’s competi- 
tion in after life will convince them— 
possibly after it is too late to rectify the 
mistakes of their early education. 

E-xaminations.—The act increasing the 
examiners at the State Normal Schools 
has made it possible to conduct the final 
examinations at these schools with greater 
care and thoroughnesss. The act impos- 
ing upon the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction the duty of appointing the 
Committee of Examiners for permanent 
certificates has eliminated from the an- 
nual teachers’ institute the excitement 
incident to the electioneering for rival 
candidates, and abolished other abuses 
which are gradually lowering the public 
estimate of these certificates. 

The Question of Uniform Examinations. 
—TI do not find myself in sympathy with 
the clamor for uniform examinations 
throughout the entire State. To make 
absolutely uniform examinations desirable 
it would be necessary to legislate that 
children must be born uniform, that their 
environment shall be made uniform, and 
that the callings to which they are fitted 
shall be uniform. ‘There will always be 
as many standards as there are persons 
charged with the duty of marking answers. 
Questions prepared at the Capitol and 
submitted on the same day throughout 
the entire State, must leave out of account 
the local needs of different communities, 
the disturbing causes in the rooms where 
the examinations are held, and the per- 
sonal elements which should be allowed 
to modify the result in cases in which 
ability to teach is relatively greater or less 
than the scholarship of the candidate. It 
is sometimes for the best interest of the 
children, to certificate a person with su- 
perior ability as a teacher, when rejection 
might seem justifiable on a pure basis of 
scholarship. Moreover, a standard which 
can be maintained in the districts with 
long terms and good salaries, would cut 
off most of the teachers in districts which, 
with the maximum rate of tax allowed by 
law, must be satisfied with short terms 
and low salaries. To say that under the 
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present system, certificates of the same 
grade do not stand for the same intellect- 
ual attainments, is simply to affirm what 
is true of all diplomas and certificates of 
scholarship. If the students in the liter- 
ary and scientific courses of higher in- 
stitutions were required to pass a uniform 
examination throughout the entire State, 
there would be a howl in every college 
loud enough to be heard from Dan to 
Beer-sheba. A superintendent, who is 
fit to examine answers, is also fit to 
prepare questions. Hence I do not feel 
prepared at this time to recommend any 
further changes in the method of certifi- 
cating teachers. 

The Public Library Act.—The act for 
the establishment of free public libraries 
in the several school districts of the Com- 
monwealth, except in cities of the first and 
second class, allows the directors to levy 
for the purchase, improvement and main- 
tenance of a free public library, a tax not 
exceeding one mill in any one year on the 
valuation. of the property assessed for 
school purposes. It also permits the 


school board to receive and hold free all 
collateral inheritance tax any devise, be- 
quest, grant, endowment, gift, donation 
or contribution of property, real, personal 


ormixed. Under this provision, valuable 
real estate and a large collection of books 
were recently offered to the school author- 
ities of Reading. A petition urging the 
acceptance of the gift was signed by sev- 
eral thousand of the heaviest taxpayers. 
It is to be hoped that public-spirited cit- 
izens in other school districts will, by 
word and deed, by donations and peti- 
tions, also induce the directors to take 
advantage of the powers granted by this 
act. 

The munificent liberality of Andrew 
Carnegie supplied Allegheny and Pitts- 
burg with excellent library facilities ; the 
Philadelphia Board of Control has estab- 
lished libraries in different sections of that 
city. An act creating a library fund was 
passed for cities of the first class. Scran- 
ton, Wilkesbarre, Johnstown, Braddock 
and Warren have libraries worthy of 
mention. But the great majority of 
our cities and boroughs either have no 
public libraries at all, or libraries of such 
limited scope as to provoke both the 
scholar and the average reader, because 
they so generally contain the books which 
one does not want, and lack the books 
which would be really helpful. No legis- 
lation was more needed, and none will re- 
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sult in greater good or elicit more grati- 
tude from those who have learned to en- 
joy a good book. 

Other Legislation.—Good results may 
be expected from the recent legislation de- 
signed to prevent the spread ot contagious 
diseases and to improve the sanitary con- 
dition of the school-houses and surround- 
ings. The religious garb bill has had the 
effect of excluding the nuns or Sisters 
from the ranks of public school teachers ; 
in some instances the children whom they 
formerly taught have also been with- 
drawn from the public schools. But the 
most far-reaching of all the recent laws is 
the act making education compulsory. 
Under this act, children between the age 
of eight and thirteen are required to at- 
tend school at least sixteen weeks each 
year. The moral effect of this legislation 
has been salutary in causing some pupils 
to attend who would otherwise have ab- 
sented themselves. The full effect of the 
law cannot be seen so long as the school 
census has not beentaken. In accordance 
with the opinion of the Attorney General, 
this census is first to be taken in connec- 
tion with the spring assessment of 1896. 

One great service which the school de- 
partment of every Commonwealth renders, 
consists in preventing harmful legislation. 
The constitutional governments of the 
Old World have a ministry which repre- 
sents the majority, and which is respon- 
sible for all legislation ; new bills are pre- 
pared by experts ; and it is of the highest 
moment to the leaders to prevent the 
enactment of any crude or ill-advised laws. 
In our system of legislation by committees 
whose deliberations are seldom reported, 
it is possible for bills to be reported favor- 
ably which were drafted to remove abuse 
in one locality, but whose sweeping pro- 
visions will do great harm in dozens of 
townships where the conditions are differ- 
ent. It is a study of years to acquire 
familiarity with the varying conditions 
under which the schools have to be con- 
ducted in different sections of the Com- 
monwealth. The teachers, superinten- 
dents, directors and patrons of the schools 
have been unusually vigilant during the 
past year, and have greatly assisted in the 
prevention of harm to the school system. 
What the Pennsylvania schools specially 
need is watchful care, lest the functions 
and efficiency of the superintendency in 
our counties and cities be impaired by 
unwise legislation. The conservation of 
what has proved useful is, to say the 
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least, quite as important as the eradication 
of abuses. 

On the other hand, progress implies 
change. Changes will without doubt be 
necessary before the compulsory law can 
be made effective throughout the entire 
Srate. The author of the law freely ad- 
mitted that it was tentative in some of 
its provisions, and that modifications may 
be necessary in order to secure the attend- 
ance of all the children whom the law 
designed to reach. All our people should 
honestly seek to carry its provisions into 
effect, tothe end that no child may be de- 
prived of the education which the found- 
ers of the common school system aimed 
to bring within reach of all. Ina pop- 
ular government the efficiency of every 
law depends upon the support it receives 
from public sentiment. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


To bring the boy to school is but the 
first step in the solution of the educa- 
tional problem. What to do with him 
after he gets there is the problem which 
keeps educators awake at night and ab- 
sorbs their best thought and effort 
during the day. An answer in theory 
will aid and guide those who must an- 
swer this question in practice. In at- 
tempting a theoretical answer it is help- 
ful to institute a comparison between the 
rural schools and those at or near the 
great centres of population. During the 
past year, six thousand four hundred and 
seventy-two (6,472) schools were open 
during ten months, four thousand and 
seven (4,007) during nine months, and 
two thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
five (2,855) during eight months. In 
these figures no deduction is made for oc- 
casional breaks due to local causes, giv- 
ing in the reports a small fraction less 
than the specified number of months. 
The remaining twelve thousand and four- 
teen (12,014) schools were in session be- 
tween six and eight months. Since pop- 
ulation gravitates toward the centres of 
trade and industry, there is continual 
danger of overcrowding in city and bor- 
ough schools, a circumstance which 
greatly impairs the efficiency of the teach- 
ing. The pupils who attend school in 
country districts do not on the average 
quit school as early as those who live 
near the factories and the mines; hence 
the value of the instruction in rural 
schools is enhanced by the fact that the 
pupils are on the average more mature. 
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CITY AND RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The educational advantages of children 
in the city over those in the country are, 
therefore, not as great as many suppose. 
The city schools, it is true, are in session 
ten months in the year, but the average 
boy, entering at six and leaving at thir- 
teen, gets less than seventy months of 
schooling, if we deduct breaks in the 
attendance due to sickness and other 
causes. The term of most rural schools 
being six months, the youth who at- 
tends until he is seventeen will, under 
favorable circumstance, likewise receive 
upwards of sixty months of schooling. 
Comparatively few advance into schools 
of higher grade and work their way 
through the high school and the college, 
with the view of entering a profession or 
one of the other learned vocations. For 
these favored few (although more numer- 
ous than many suppose) we prepare 
elaborate courses of study and frame ex- 
haustive definitions of a complete educa- 
tion. For the great majority of the 
pupils in both rural and city schools the 
problem of education resolves itself into 
the question: How may about sixty 
months of the formative period of life be 
spent most profitably? The far-reaching 
influence of this question, kept constantly 
before the minds of teachers and superin- 
tendents, is evident upon a moment’s re- 
flection. The mere statement of the 
question is enough to expose the folly of 
methods which *‘ keep the pupil drilling 
for months upon the number five and all 
that can be done with it, and years upon 
the number twenty.’’ An earnest at- 
tempt to answer the question results in 
banishing from the school-room many a 
pet scheme of those who expect the pub- 
lic schools to furnish a boy everything 
needful in the way of preparation for time 
and eternity. Another effect is constant 
effort on the part of the teacher to secure 
a connection between the school and the 
ordinary life of the people. No time will 
be wasted in the solution of arithmetieal 
conundrums which have no counterpart 
in real life, in the memorizing of innu- 
merable names of black dots called cities 
and wavy lines denoting rivers, and in 
mastering technicalities which are sup- 
posed to be valuable merely as a means 
of mental discipline. The game of chess 
is an excellent discipline for the intel- 
lectual powers, but who in this practical 
age advocates chess playing as part of the 
school curriculum? Unfortunately some 





things taught at school have less practical 
and disciplinary value than a game of 
chess. 

‘*Children well instructed to thirteen 
years of age,’’ says a prominent educator, 
‘*should go forth to write and speak, to 
think and work, with open eyes. They 
may be ignorant of the date of the battle 
of Cherubusco, but they can have some 
bright visions of American statemanship 
and some inspiring recollections of duty 
sublimely done. They may not know all 
about physics and chemistry, but they 
will know something of the laws which 
govern their lives and of the facts which 
constitute modern progress. They may 
not know physiology, but they will know 
a good deal about the conditions of phys- 
ical health. They may be ignorant of 
alleged arithmetic, but they will know 
something of weighing and measuring. 
They may never have seen a Second, 
Third, Fourth or Fifth Reader, but they 
will read with pleasure, because with in- 
telligence, the simple prose and poetry of 
their own country, and possibly will be 
able to sing its songs.’’ So much has 
been said of the importance of studying 
things rather than words, of the value of 
laboratory methods as contrasted with 
text book instruction, that many are in 
danger of forgetting that one of the chief 
aims of the school is to teach 


THE RIGHT USE OF BOOKS. 


This carries with it not only the power 
to interpret print and script as found in 
our libraries and newspapers, in book ac- 
counts and business correspondence, but 
also the power to use these in the com- 
munication of one’sown thoughts. Books 
enshrine the best thoughts of the race. 
Through books the individual has access 
to noblest aspirations, the loftiest ideals, 
the most inspiring sentiments, the holiest 
emotions, and the grandest purposes that 
ever stirred the heart and moved the will 
of man. Books record the results of the 
most careful and elaborate experiments 
in every specialty. Experiments at school 
are chiefly valuable as furnishing the 
ideas by which the writings of specialists 
may be understood and applied. Many 
of those who leave school at thirteen must 
subsist and perhaps rear families on a 
dollar aday. If they can enjoy a good 
book, they are in these days of public 
libraries, almost on a par spiritually with 
the more fortunate of their fellowmen. 
Moreover, the right use of books serves 
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to awaken the whole mental life, and to 
stimulate the powers of the intellect into 
normal activity at every stage of develop- 
ment. 

It has become trite to say that educa- 
tion involves both culture and instruction, 
that the mind must be formed as well in- 
formed, that the intellect is strengthened 
and developed by exercise in the acquisi- 
tion, reproduction and elaboration of 
knowledge. The educator has not ful- 
filled his mision until he has selected the 
exercises and subjects which give the 
best discipline whilst they impart the 
most useful information. To the cate- 
gory of discipline belong the moral qual- 
ities or virtues which are essential to com- 
plete living and even to success in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. 


THE SCHOOL VIRTUES. 


During the sixty or seventy months of 
an average career at school, the pupil 
may be expected to acquire at least the 
ordinary school virtues. Regularity and 
punctuality, neatness and cleanliness, in- 
dustry and obedience, kindness and po- 
liteness are essential not only to a good 
school but also to a successful career be- 
yond the school. Not only will these 
virtues be acquired under the guidance of 
a good teacher, but the pupils will also 
learn to find pleasure in work as well as 
in play, to subordinate self to the com- 
mon good, and to be tolerant of those 
whose honest opinions and habits of 
thought differ from their own. These 
ends are, of course, best secured while the 
pupils and the teacher are engaged in the 
pursuit of knowledge, in the study of 
books and of things which are treated in 
books. 

Can aught be done to prepare pupils 
under thirteen for their future duties as 
citizens? Upon the introduction of the 
Australian system of balloting, a boy upon 
his return from school at noon on election 
day, said to his father, ‘‘ Papa, have you 
voted ?’’ On receiving a negative reply, 
he exclaimed, ‘I did.’’ The father 
asked for an explanation and found, to his 
surprise that, under the eye of the teacher, 
an election according to the new system 
had been held before the opening of school, 
and that after school the vote was to be 
counted and the result announced. By 
similar devices, many points in civics can 
be taught and the principles of honest 
government inculcated. In a republic 
like ours, no pains should be spared to in- 
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terest all the pupils, both in the Federal 
Constitution, and in that more complex 
document which lies at the basis of our 
State government. 

The grave importance of teaching civics 
is further apparent from the figures of the 
last census. According to the census of 
1890, there were in the United States nine 
million two hundred and forty-nine thous- 
and five hundred and forty-seven (9,249,- 
547) people of foreign birth. The freedom- 
loving Swiss, and the better class of 
immigrants from other countries, soon 
catch the spirit of our free institutions. 
But of the eight hundred and forty-five 
thousand seven hundred and twenty (845,- 
720) foreign-born persons credited to 
Pennsylvania, there are many whose chil- 
dren need the patriotic influences of our 
public schools, as well as instruction in 
the use of a language other than their 
mother tongue. We have schools in 
which more than half a dozen nationali- 
ties are represented. We have in Penn- 
sylvania upwards of ninety periodicals 
printed in languages which the English 
call foreign. Since English is the lan- 
guage of the courts and of the other 
branches of government, its acquisition 
by the children of foreign parentage 
should be insisted on, for their own sake 
and for the sake of the nation. 

On the question of language, statistics 
are, of course, apt to be somewhat decep- 
tive. Of our foreign-born population, 
two hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
four hundred and eighty (269,480) are 
credited to Philadelphia; one hundred 
and fifty-three thousand and seventy-eight 
(153,078) to Allegheny county ; sixty four 
thousand one hundred and three (64,103) 
to Luzerne ; forty-six thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-nine (46,399) to Lacka- 
wanna; and thirty-one thousand five 
hundred and thirty-three (31,533) to 
Schuylkill. A large proportion hailing 
from Great sritain, Ireland and Canada, 
speak English as their mother tongue. 
On the other hand, Berks with five thous- 
and eight hundred and _ sixty-seven 
(5,867), Lehigh with five thousand four 
hundred and eighty (5,480), and Snyder 
with seventy-two (72), might from the fig- 
ures seem more thoroughly English than 
Chester, which had a foreign-born popu- 
lation of six thousand seven hundred and 
sixteen (6,716). Those conversant with 
the facts know very well, that in counties 
like Berks, Lebanon, Lehigh, Northamp- 
ton, a very large population, whose an- 
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cestors fought in the Revolution and saved 
Washington’s army from destruction at 
Valley Forge, still use in their homes the 
vernacular of their forefathers. In these 
sections of the Keystone State, the study 
of English and its use on the play-ground 
should be insisted on as one of the chief 
essentials of the school curriculum. 

Whatever else the school may accom- 
plish, it will have failed to fulfill its mis- 
sion, if the pupils have not acquired while 
at school : 

1. The ordinary school virtues. 

2. The English language, including 
the power to think and to express thought 
in both script and speech. 

3. A taste for good reading and the 
power to use books aright. 

4. A knowledge of business forms and 
the ability to perform the calculations re- 
quired in barter and trade. 

5. Sufficient knowledge of hygiene to 
observe the laws of health. 

6. Enough geography and history to 
see the relation of good government to 
the welfare of the people. 

7. And finally, a willingness to make 
sacrifices in the cause of right and truth 
and in interest of humanity at home and 
abroad. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Whilst it is important to hand down 
from generation to generation the know- 
ledge which the ages have accumulated, 
it is not necessary for every individual to 
know all that istobe known. The bene- 
fit of most of the knowledge which the 
race has and must have, comes to us at 
second hand. A fee, representing but a 
small fraction of our own time and effort, 
secures the services of a specialist whose 
skill is the result of years of study and ex- 
perience. Multitudes toil under the guid- 
ance of chemists and capitalists, of mer- 
chants and manufacturers, whose know- 
ledge in their special line is highly essential 
to the best interest of those who work for 
them or buy from them. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance to all classes of 
society, that those who enter the learned 
vocations or direct the labors of others, 
should be educated beyond the elemen- 
tary branches. A system of public in- 


struction can not be considered complete 
or satisfactory, if it fails to provide sec- 
ondary schools forthe training of this im- 
portant minority. Where high schools 
have been established for giving this 
secondary education, those availing them- 
selves of it are not as small a minority as 
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many suppose. It is customary to com- 
pare the number of pupils in the high 
school with the total enrolment of the dis- 
trict, and to accept this ratio as indicating 
the percentage of pupils who get instruc- 
tion beyond the common branches. This 
method of computation leaves out of ac- 
count the fact that by reason of the differ- 
ence in the length of time covered by the 
high school and the lower grades, the 
total enrolment furnishes no just basis of 
comparison between them. Moreover, 
since the number entering the primary 
grade increases from year to year, the 
number of those in the entering class of 
the high school should be compared with 
the number of those who began school 
when the pupils of said class were in the 
primary grade. Thus it will be found 
that in a city reporting seven per cent. of 
its enrolment as belonging to the high 
school, between twenty-five and thirty per 
cent. of the pupils entering the public 
schools actually receive instruction be- 
yond elementary branches. - 

That secondary instruction reaches di- 
rectly so large a percentage of the enrol- 
ment, and indirectly benefits all classes of 
society, is an unanswerable argument in 
favor of the extension of our high school 
system to rural districts. Lebanon county 
boasts of two high schools maintained by 
Cornwall and Jackson townships ; Ches- 
ter county boasts of four township high 
schools ; and the idea has taken root in 
other counties. If Pennsylvania were to 
follow the example of Wisconsin in mak- 
ing a liberal appropriation in aid of all 
high schools maintaining a given stand- 
ard, the greatest want in our system of 
public instruction would in no long time 
be supplied by the multiplication of high 
schools in rural districts, and by the in- 
creased efficiency of the secondary in- 
struction in cities and boroughs. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


A number of cities and boroughs re- 
port evening schools. Pupils whom the 
struggle for bread keeps at work during 
the day, and to whom a hard fate denied 
early advantages, find in these schools an 
opportunity to acquire the rudiments of 
an English education. The attendance 
at some of these schools could be im- 
proved in duration, regularity and num- 
bers. if the quality of the insiruction were 
improved by the employment of the best 
teachers and its scope enlarged by the 
addition of branches like book-keeping, 
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civics, drawing and the elements of the 
sciences. Teachers who have expended 
their best energies upon day work should 
not be employed for the evening schools, 
but the salaries paid should attract supe- 
rior talent and secure a maximum of skill 
and energy. The fact that the evening 
school is attended by pupils of limited 
opportunities for study, and is in session 
only a few hours each school day, shows 
the need of the best teaching talent if 
ordinary results are to be attained. 

Fifty thousand pupils attend the contin- 
uation evening schools established by the 
school board of London. The planis worth 
trying in the progressive cities of America. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


In 1834 Samuel Breck, as chairman of 
the committee on education, made a re- 
port to the House, in which he maintaned 
that seminaries for the instruction of 
teachers are as important as medical 
schools for physicians, that under the 
proposed system of common schools a 
large supply of teachers must be properly 
formed for this vocation, and that they 
must acquire the knowledge to be com- 
municated and the art of communicating 
that knowledge in addition to the art of 
‘*well-governing’’ aschool. For several 
decades after the establisment of the sys- 
tem, every State Superintendent called at- 
tention to the need of properly trained 
teachers. In his third annual report 
Thos. H. Burrowes says: ‘‘ The want of 
more and better teachers is by far the 
greatest difficulty of the system. With- 
out these it cannot long retain the degree 
of public favor now possessed, and with 
them its capacity for usefulness will only 
be limited by the necessities of the rising 
generation.’’ 

‘‘The means of supplying this last and 
greatest want,’’ he goes on tosay, ‘‘ have 
occupied much of the thoughts of the 
Superintendent. He has come deliber- 
ately and unhesitatingly to the conclu- 
sion that the best mode is the establish- 
ment of separate free State institutions 
for the instruction of the teachers. Two 
others have been proposed and partially 
tried, with little success. One is to 
strengthen the county academies by state 
patronage, so that they shall instruct and 
furnish each county with a sufficient 
number of good teachers. It was mainly 


with a view to this end that the practice 
of giving public aid to these institutions 
first commenced. 


It has been over and 
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over asserted that they form the only 
hope of the State in improving her teach- 
ers, but they have for twenty years dis- 
appointed thathope. * * The col- 
leges have already been tried as a means 
of supplying teachers, and with little 
success. Within the last eight years 
forty-eight thousand five hundred dollars 
have been given by the State to five of 
these institutions, principally on condi- 
tion that they should instruct a certain 
number of persons (ninety-one) for teach- 
ers of English schools annually, for a 
specified time. . Last year there were 
sixty-one students preparing for this 
business in all the colleges of the State. 
Every one knows how few of the persons 
who are thus prepared ever actually 
exercise the profession. It is doubted 
whether there are at the present moment, 
in the whole State, one hundred persons 
thus educated, permanently and actually 
engaged as teachers of primary schools. 
Hope from this quarter is dead.”’ 

A comparison of our present facilities 
for the education and improvement of 
teachers with the facilities available in 
those days, must fill the most despond- 
ent with hope. A bird’s-eye view will 
suffice to bring out the contrast and to 
show what progress has been made. We 
now have: 

1. A system of thirteen State Normal 
Schools, each having extensive buildings, 
a corps of instructors numbering from 
eleven to forty, and an annual attendance 
of several hundred or more, making an 
aggregate of over five thousand students 
who are preparing to teach. .The recent 
growth of these schools has necessitated 
the erection of many additional build- 
ings. Their efficiency can be enhanced 
still further by providing them with more 
ample model school facilities for observa- 
tion of and practice in actual teaching. 

2. Normal or training schools main- 
tained under the auspices of the local 
boards of control in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg and other cities. 

3. Colleges and universities with spec- 
ial departments for the study of pedagogy 
in some of which unequaled facilities for 
advanced study are offered by the self- 
denial of the professors and the munifi- 
cence of trustees and other friends. 

4. Summer schools with equipments 
for doing all that can be expected from 
agencies of this kind for the improvement 
of teachers now at work in the schools. 

5. A system of Annual County Insti- 
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tutes with means to secure the best lec- 
turers on the continent, reaching not only 
the teachers but also the friends of educa- 
tion in every community. 

6. A growing literature in which is 
discussed every phase of the science and 
art of pedagogy. 

7. Libraries and laboratories contain- 
ing books and apparatus too expensive 
for private ownership. 

8. A group of musuems, general, scien- 
tific, economic, commercial, geographical 
and educational, located in Philadelphia 
and designed to bring under the eye of 
the visitor the resources, industries, pro- 
ducts and markets of the world. Under 
the masterly direction of Prof. W. P. Wil- 
son, the materials obtained at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, and since that time by 
gift or exchange from foreign nations, are 
now in process for arrangement and classi- 
fication, and the musuems will at no dis- 
tant day be thrown open to the public. 

There is, hower, one discouraging limit 
to the use of these facilities. So long as 
in sparsely settled districts schools must be 
kept in operation at an annual expense of 
from twenty to thirty dollars per pupil, it 
is vain to hope for an increase of salaries 
under the preserit system of distributing 
the State appropriation. And when teach- 
ers receive less than twenty-five dollars 
per month for a period of six months, it 
is equally vain to expect them to spend 
their wages at summer schools of peda- 
gogy. If one from such a district can se- 
cure enough money for a term of school- 
ing away from home, he seldom returns 
to the district as a teacher, because more 
lucrative employment is sure to lure him 
elsewhere. 

Out of an income of four hundred dol- 
lars ($400) some teachers have been known 
to spend forty dollars ($40) at a summer 
school, in fitting themselves more fully 
for their work. Multiply these figures 
by ten, and you have an expenditure of 
four hundred dollars ($400) out of an in- 
come of four thousand dollars ($4000), the 
salary of a judge of the court of common 
pleas. Where can you find a judge wiil- 
ing to spend that amount in a year for the 
purpose of fitting himself more fully for 
his duties on the bench? Is it right to 
expect that the members of any profession 
shall spend one-tenth of their annual in- 
come in order to fit themselves more fully 
for their professional duties ? That teach- 
ers do so, speaks volumes for their zeal 
and earnestness. 





The agencies for the education and im- 
provement of the teachers are effective up 
to the point where these begin to leave 
the school room for more lucrative em- 
ployments. With the advance of salaries 
will comean improvement in their scholar- 
ship and professional attainments. This 
fact should always be borne in mind, 
when we seek to advance the interests of 
childhood through the more thorough 
education of those preparing to teach. In 
other words, the standard may be placed 
so high that the remuneration will not 
justify the effort and expense required in 
order to reach the ranks of the profession. 


TRIENNIAL ELECTION OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


In a factory intelligent supervision for 
the purpose of harmonious effect is indis- 
pensable; hence the employment of a 
supervising genius at a liberal salary isa 
matter of economy in all large establish- 
ments. The need of skillful supervision 
and intelligent co-operation for the at- 
tainment of the best results, is equally 
great if not greater in a system of schools. 
A good superintendent earns many times 
his salary. A poor superintendent is too 
dear at any price. The work of super- 
vision may be unsatisfactory, either be- 
cause the number of schools is too large 
for the oversight of one person, or because 
the supervising officer lacks the talent for 
moulding, inspiring and directing the 
work of others. Legislation on this vital 
question is, of course, impossible during 
the coming winter; but, what is perhaps 
of more consequence, the triennial election 
of superintendents will be held during 
the current year, so that changes may be 
made either for better or for worse. 

All superintendents can ask questions, 
mark answers, issue certificates, compile 
statistics, and report on what they have 
observed during their visits. Here the 
power of some seems toend. If defects 
come to their notice, new and more rigid 
examinations are resorted to, as if knowl- 
edge were the sole requisite and measure 
of teaching power. On the other hand, 
the State is fortunate in having another 
class of superintendents who exert a silent 
influence for good whenever they come 
in contact with teachers or pupils. Their 
visits are like sunshine on a cloudy day, 
evoking new life in the school-room and 
causing happiness wherever they go. 
They not only see what is done, but they 
can get done what ought to be done. 
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School officials of this class are’ worth 
their weight in gold, and ought to be re- 
ejected regardless of age, creed or pol- 
itics and in spite of all traditions in favor 
of rotation in office. 


THE CORNPLANTER INDIANS. 


A visit of inspection was made to the 
school of the Cornplanter Indians in 
Warren county. Three hundred dollars 
are annually appropriated for its support. 
The appropriation is entrusted to County 
Superintendent H. M. Putnam, who hires 
the teacher, pays the salary, purchases 
the fuel and the supplies, and exercises 
the same powers and functions as a school 
board. ‘The trust is faithfully and judi- 
ciously administered. The school is at- 
tended by eighteen Indians and by six 
white children belonging to families 
which have rented lands on the reserva- 
tion. The school-house is a small frame 
building with two windows on each side, 
and lacks the ordinary arrangements for 
ventilation and most of the modern ap- 
pliances for instruction. The appropria- 
tion has been the same for more than 
twenty years. Not only should it be in- 
creased, but an appropriation should also 
be made for building a school-house with 
living rooms for the teachers. It is diffi- 
cult to secure and retain a good teacher 
in this school as things now are. To 
hire a room and board one’s self, for 
eight months, living in the seclusion of 
an Indian settlement, is a sacrifice which 
few are willing to make. The teacher 
now in charge of the school is Miss Gay 
Philips, a young lady imbued with a true 
missionary spirit. Her services to these 
people in the Sunday-school, and during 
the week, deserve the recognition of all 
who feel interested in this last remnant 
of the red man in Pennsylvania. 


APPRECIATION OF DISTINGUISHED SER- 
VICES. 


The teachers of Pennsylvania have 
raised nore than eleven hundred dollars 
to place books on education in the Wick- 
ersham Alcove of the State Library. 
This alcove was so named in memory of 
the late James P. Wickersham, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction from 1867 
to 1881. At the Mt. Gretna meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association, a move- 
ment was inaugurated to erect a monu- 
ment over the grave of Thos. H. Bur- 
rowes, who did more than any other man 
to put into successful operation our com- 
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{ mon school system. At the age of thirty 
he became Secretary of the Common- 
wealth while that office included among 
its duties those of State Superintendent 
of Common Schools. After the two of- 
fices were separated, he again filled the 
position of State Superintendent from 
1881-83. He drafted the Normal School 
law, and rendered other distinguished 
services as an educator while filling the 
editorial chair of 7he Pennsylvania School 
Journal, the position of Superintendent 
of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, and the 
Presidency of the Pennsylvania State 
College. . That the burial-place of this 
noted educator should remain unmarked 
for a quarter of a century may well cause 
surprise. There is room for congratula- 
tion over the prospect that the memory 
of his great services will be perpetuated 
by suitable memorials erected by the 
teachers and the people who are to-day 
reaping the fruits of his labors and his 
wisdom. 

I would be untrue to myself if in this 
connection I did not acknowledge the 
faithful services of at least three of the men 
who have for years been connected with 
the School Department. Deputy Super- 
intendent Henry Houck has rendered in- 
valuable assistance in the preparation of 
the new edition of the school laws and in 
the publication of the annual report. 
During his long and efficient term of ser- 
vice he has addressed more teachers and 
through them made more young people 
happy than any other educator on this 
continent. Deputy Superintendent J. Q. 
Stewart has for many years conducted the 
details of the office with painstaking fidel- 
ity and unswerving devotion to duty. 
Few will ever know the value of his ser- 
vices in defeating pernicious and destruc- 
tive school legislation. Hon. A. D. Glenn 
has performed the duties of financial clerk 
since 1889, and distributed in this time 
among the school districts of the State a 
sum exceeding twenty-six millions, mak- 
ing the calculations with marvelous ac- 
curacy and dealing with all men in a way 
to win their respect and admiration. It 
is, indeed, impossible to name all who 
have given the commissioned officers sub- 
stantial aid in the admimistration of our 
school system. But in concluding this 
report I cannot refrain from calling atten- 
tion to the services which the press has 
rendered to our public school system. 
The.children of the Commonwealth owe 








| a debt of the profoundest gratitude to the 
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editors of the leading daily and weekly 
papers, for their assistance in arousing 
the public to the need of better school- 
houses, longer terms, higher salaries and 
more efficient instruction. Let the agita- 
tion be kept up until the schools of Penn- 
sylvania shall in every respect rival the 
best on the surface of the globe. 


NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
1895. 
2,444 


STATISTICAL STATEMENTS, 


Number of school districts 
Number of schools : 25,348 
Number of graded schools 13,900 
Number of superintendents. . . 134 
Number of male teachers 8,628 

Number of female teachers . 17,460 

Whole number of teachers . 26,088 

Average salaries male teachers ~ 
ae eae s 

Average female teachers per mo. 

Average length of school term in 
months. eras 

Number of pupils . ‘ 

Average number of pupils . 

Cost of school-houses, purchasing, 
building, renting, ete . 

Teachers’ wages ...... 

Cost of school text-books . 

Cost of school supplies other than 
text-books, including maps, 
globes, etc., not sane Phil- 
adelphia . 

Fuel, contingencies, fees ‘of col- 
lectors and other expenses 

Total expenditures 
state appropriation for the school 
year ending June, 1894 . 5,484,316 3 

Estimated value of school prop'y 46,617,109 oo 


7-91 
1,070,612 
779,463 


$3,724,558 93 
9,304,329 59 
924,305 60 


358,597 


4,650,859 
18,992,651 


llems Compared with those of the Preceding 
Year, Ending june 4, 1894. 


Net increase in number of dist’s. 31 
Increase in number of schools. $07 
Increase in number of graded 

schools . 1,041 
Increase in number 1 mi le teac hers, 164 
Decrease in number female ‘“ 317 
Increase in salary of male teachers 

per month. . . fo 36 
Increase in salary of female teach- 

ers per month os 

Decrease in length of school term 

in months . Ys ed .09 
Increase in number of pupiis 29,933 
Increase in teachers’ wages $305,985 93 
Increase in cost of building, pur- 

chasing and renting... .. . 327,740 80 
Increase in cost of fuel, contin- 

gencies, debt and interest paid, 


5 29 


293,883 71 


Condition of System, not including Philadelphia: 
With Comparisons. increase 


Number of districts . 2,443 32 
Number of schools . 22,253 700 
Number of pupils. . 42,975 27,476 
Average attendance. B66, 102 20,901 
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Per cent. attendance. 0.84 
Average length of 
term in months. . 
Number of male 
teachers . ‘ 
Number of female 
teachers. . .«- 
Whole number of 
teachers . : 
Average salary of 
male teachers per 
month. 5 a 
Average salary of 
female teachers ” 
month. 2 
Cost of school sup- 
plies other than 
text-books... 358,59 
Teachers’ wages . . 7,206,25 
Fuel and contingen- 
cies 
Cost of text- -books. 
Purchasing, building 
and repairing 
houses . 3,182,749 40 348,658 
Total expenditures . 15,429,153 81 303,585 53* 
Average number of 
mills on dollar for 
school purposes. . 
Average number of 
mills on dollar for 
building purposes, 
Amount of tax levied. $8,598,542 71 


7.62 decrease, 
8,476 increase, 


14,517 decrease, 


22,993 decrease, 
78 decrease, 
79 increase, 


7 90 200,640 : 
2 83 211,230 


3,912,662 13 275,623 : 
768,891 50 331,285 % 


increase, . 


2.93 decrease, 
$68,939 96 
Statistics for Philadelphia. 

Number of schools . .... « « 3,095 
Number of maleteachers ... . 152 
Number of female teachers 2,913 
Average salary male teachers 4g 
month . . 
Average salary female teachers per 
month ; ‘ 
Number of pupils at end of year. 
Average attendance . . 
Paid for teachers’ salaries $2 ,098, ae a1 
Paid for houses, additions and 
repairs . . . a, oe 541,809 53 
Books, fuel, stationery, contingen- 


GiO8. 2+ . 
* Decrease. 


$197 56 


“et 23,611 07 
+ Increase. 


— <> 


One of the strongest pieces of equip- 
ment of a young teacher is a vivid recol- 
lection of the methods employed 1n teach- 
ing him. If those methods were good 
and successful, the imitation which the 
teacher will make, consciously or un- 
consciously, will also be productive of 
good; if they were vicious, the early efforts 
of the young teacher will be tinged with 
their defects; and if they were wholly in- 
capable of adoption in the changed cir- 
cumstances, the efforts of the tyro will be 
weak and uncertain.—/saac Sharpless. 


Education is the only interest worthy 


the deep, controlling anxiety of the 
throughtful mind.— Wendell Phillips. 
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WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 
BY NELLIE PARSONS. 


fps cold winter a long time ago there 

yas a ship named Hesperus. ‘The 
skipper took his little daughter with 
him to keep him company. She was a 
pretty little girl, with blue eyes and light 
hair. The skipper stood by the helm 
with his pipe in his mouth, watching the 
smoke as it was blown first west, then 
south. 

There was an old sailor who stood near, 
and he said, ‘‘ You had better get to the 
shore, for I think there is going to bea 
hard storm. Last night there was a ring 
around the moon, and to-night I see no 
moon.’’ But the skipper laughed, for he 
did not think there would be any storm. 
The wind blew colder and louder, and 
the snow fell and made a hissing sound as 
it struck the salt water. The waves looked 
white like yeast. 

Soon the storm struck the ship and 
made it jump a cable’s length. Then the 
little girl trembled, she was so afraid, but 
her father said; ‘‘Come here, my little 
daughter, and donot tremble so, forI am 


strong, and can battle the hardest storm 


thatever wind did blow.’’ He wrapped 
her in his large coat, and tied her to a 
mast. 

The little girl heard the church bells 
ringing, and asked her father why they 
were ringing. He told her it was a fog 
bell to keep ships off the rocks. She 
asked him why the guns were firing, and 
he told her some ship had lost its way. 
Then she saw a light, and asked her 
father where it was, but he did not an- 
swer because he was frozen. 

The little girl then prayed that she 
might be saved, and she thought how 
Christ made the water still on the lake of 
Galilee. In a little while the ship struck 
a rock and sank, where the waves looked 
as white and soft as wool. In the morn- 
ing the fishermen found the little girl on 
the sea-beach. The tears were frozen in 
her eyes, and her hair looked like sea- 
weed, as it was washed to and fro by the 
waves. 

Some of the most simple sentences 
may be put upon the blackboard for read- 
ing. After several times reading and 
talking about the story, without comment 
or any explanation whatever, tell the 
children you are going to read them a 
story. Then read them the poem. Watch 
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the interested faces and bright eyes as 
they recognize the familiar story clothed 
in its beautiful language. 

Ask if they would like to learn it, and 
you will meet with a hearty response. Of 
course not all of it will be learned at one 
time, but children learn more readily than 
one would think, and when learned you 
will have a fine selection for concert reci- 
tation. This is good memory culture 
and wise literary training for the children. 
— Teacher's Outlook. 


FROEBEL AND HERBART.* 


EDUCATIONAL THEORIES OF THESE TWO 
NOTED THINKERS. 


BY JAMES IL. HUGHES. 


HE last part of the eighteenth and 
the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will always stand out clearly as the 
brightest period in educational develop- 
ment. The revelations of this productive 
era were more important than its revolu- 
tions. The most magnificent evolutions 
of the period were educational, not mili- 
tary or political. Among the many lead- 
ers of this era in the great work of edu 
cational reform, Pestalozzi, Herbart, and 
Froebel are the central figures. If all 
other educational literature were de- 
stroyed, the principles of these three men 
would still reveal all the vital forces that 
are molding the educational systems and 
methods of to-day, both in aims and pro- 
cesses. These men were all living at the 
same time, and their spheres of labor 
were not far apart. Pestalozzi was born 
thirty years before Herbart and thirty-six 
years before Froebel, and to him more 
than to either of the others must be given 
the credit of the educational awakening. 
He aroused Europe, and Herbart and 
Froebel must have been influenced by 
the favorable educational conditions into 
which they were born. Froebel undoubt- 
edly owed more than Herbart to Pesta- 
lozzi, because he was a student and fel- 
low-worker with him. 
Many of Pestalozzi’s educational prin- 
ciples had been revealed by Comenius 
and Rousseau, but Pestalozzi rediscovered 


* A paper prepared by Hon. James L. Hughes, 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada, to be 
read before the Department of Kindergarten 
Education of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Denver, Colo., July 11, 1895. 
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them and discovered other principles for 
himself; and his ardent enthusiasm and 
deep, sympathetic love for childhood 
made educational principles living forces 
in a new and most impressive way. His 
schools became most suggestive object 
lessons, and through them his edu- 
cational principles obtained a vitality 
that made them controlling forces, which 
started a much needed educational revo- 
lution. Herbart and Froebel were both 
more scientific than Pestalozzi in their 
methods of dealing with the subject of 
education. They worked out their sys- 
tems logically and constructively; he was 
emotional and instinctive. 

In their study of the child as the basis 
of a sound pedagogical system, Herbart 
and Froebel were in harmony in accepting 
the parallelism between the progress of 
the race and the development of the child. 
This idea was not original with either of 
them. Many of the ablest philosophers 
and theologians have held this view, and 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi had brought it 
within the range of educational discus- 
sion before the time of Herbart and 
Froebel. Froebel made more use than 
Herbart of this idea of similarity between 
the culture-epochs in the growth of the 
individual and the race. It aided Her- 
bart to decide what instruction is best 
suited to the child, the youth, the man 
at different stages of his development; to 
Froebel it helped to reveal not only suit- 
able material for instruction, but proper 
processes or occupations by which the 
child, the youth, and the man should de- 
fine and increase knowledge and power. 

Both Herbart and Froebel studied the 
child in order to lay down a system of 
education that would help to ennoble 
man and enable him to work out his high- 
est destiny. They were fully in accord 
in regard to the true aim of education. 
Both made the development of moral 
character the great purpose of all educa- 
tion, and their study of the child was 
made to find the surest way to reach this 
desired end. There was a radical differ- 
ence, however, in their attitude toward 
the child. Herbart studied the child to 
find the best that could be done for it; 
Froebel studied it to learn how it could 
be aided in working out its own best de- 
velopment. Herbart magnified the work 


of the teacher; Froebel magnified the work 
of the child. Herbart made instruction and 
Froebel self-activity the source and cause 
of growth in knowledge and character. 
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This difference of view-point leads to 
the chief distinction between the work of 
these two great educationists. Herbart 
discusses the work of the teacher, and 
shows what should be taught to the child, 
when it should be taught, and why it 
should be taught, with occasional sug- 
gestions as to how it should be taught. 
Froebel, on the other hand, considers 
chiefly the work of the child, and en- 
deavors to lay down a complete system 
of education, by which the child’s entire 
nature may be called into vigorous exer- 
cise. Froebel keeps constantly in mind 
the work of the teacher, and he has 
clearly defined ideas regarding the order 
in which knowledge should be presented 
to the unfolding mind; but the basis of 
his pedagogical system is growth through 
self-activity of the child. He discusses 
the same problems as Herbart, but he re- 
veals the child’s part in the work of edu- 
cation, and tries to show the teacher how 
to guide the child in doing its own work 
without interfering with its spontaneity. 
Herbart improved the work of his prede- 
cessors, Froebel revolutionized it. 

President De Garmo summarizes the 
work of Herbart under three heads: ‘‘(1) 
The development of a system of psychol- 
ogy capable of immediate bearing on the 
problems of teaching; (2) the scientific 
application of this psychology to educa- 
tion; and (3) the revelation of the possi- 
bility of making a// the activities of the 
schoolroom, including especially instruc- 
tion, bear directly upon moral character.”’ 
Even those who differ from Herbart in 
regard to the foundation-principle of his 
system of psychology must recognize the 
wonderful ability with which he ex- 
pounded it. His analytical power is sim- 
ply marvelous. He sees all sides of a 
question clearly, and sometimes explains 
the details of opposing or qualifying 
principles so profoundly as to leave one 
somewhat doubtful as to the course of ac- 
tion recommended. A complete series of 
educational maxims, covering the gen- 
eral fields of discipline, training, and 
teaching, might be made from his writ- 
ings. Certainly no other writer has given 
dignity to so many common-place theo- 
ries; but, on the other hand, no writer 
has madej;a closer analysis of mental 
operations, 

Even those who reject the Herbartian 
theory of soul-growth by the accumula- 
tion, enlargement, and modification of 
ideas will be ready to acknowledge the 
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fairness of the claims made by President 
De Garmo in his summary of Herbart’s 
work, with a slight explanatory state- 
ment. The third claim may be misun- 
derstood to mean too much. The ex- 
pression ‘‘all the activities of the school- 
room’’ means infinitely less as applied to 
Herbart’s system than when used in re- 
lation to the system of Froebel. With 
Herbart it refers chiefly to the work done 
under the specific direction of the teacher, 
but in Froebel’s case it always refers 
specially to the self-activity of the pupils. 
The phrase, ‘‘including especially in- 
struction,’’ shows that in Herbart’s sys- 
tem it is the teacher’s work, ‘‘ especially 
the work of instruction, that bears di- 
rectly on moral character.’’ Herbart 
makes this very explicit throughout all 
his works, and summarizes his entire 
pedagogical system in two brief sentences: 
‘‘Instruction will form the circle of 
thought, and education the character. 
The last is nothing without the first, 
Herein is contained the whole sum of my 
pedagogy.”’ 

Having laid this foundation he is na- 
turally led to rely on the doctrine of in- 
terest as the central element in his peda- 
gogical system. Interest, desire, action, 
will, is the order of the sequence of human 
development in his psychology. The 
doctrine of interest has been expounded 
by Herbart in a way that leaves little 
room for enrichment by his successors. 
With him interest is no passing fancy, 
no temporary attraction to things or sub- 
jects. It covers the whole ground of 
knowledge and of sympathy; ‘‘knowl- 
edge of the manifold, of its law, and of 
its zesthetic relations; sympathy with 
humanity, with society, and the relation 
of both to the highest Being.’’ He de- 
scribes interest as: ‘‘The joy of life, and 
the elevation of soul which knows how 
to part from life.’’” He makes it, in the 
language of one of his greatest interpre- 
ters, Ufer, ‘‘the root of volition.’’ He 
has been severely criticised for making 
action lead to will, instead of accepting 
the commonly accepted idea that will 
leads to action; but those who dissent 
most strongly from his views regarding 
the relationship of will and action, may 
learn quite as much from his pedagogical 
use of interest as those who are his most 
ardent admirers. Opponents as well as 
disciples may have their ideas enlarged 
and defined by Herbart’s discussion of 
interest, many-sidedness of interest, pro- 
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portionate many-sidedness, empirical in- 
terest, speculative interest, esthetic 
interest, sympathetic interest, social in- 
terest, religious interest, absorption, and 
reflection. 

Herbart’s system made instruction the 
basis of virtue. Ufer crystallizes Her- 
bart’s teaching on this point in the sen- 
tence: ‘‘ When instruction has generated 
knowledge that incites to volition, and 
that is controlled by ethical ideas, its 
task is done.”’ 

It is easy to see how essential it was 
for Herbart to insist on apperception and 
correlation or concentration of studies. 
Apperception to Herbart meant more 
than the accumulation of knowledge, or 
even of new knowledge allied to what 
was already inthe mind. It meant mind- 
awakening, mind-activity, mind-defining, 
and mind-enlargement, not by accretion 
but by assimilation of the new knowledge 
with the corresponding mind content, to 
form a greater mind content which should 
be a unity and not an aggregation of re- 
lated ideas. 

Froebel’s educational system rests 
broadly on two great laws: the law of 
unity, and the law of self-activity. His 
fundamental thought was unity: unity 
in the elements of individual power, phy- 
sical, intellectual, and spiritual; unity in 
the exercise of human powers, receptive, 
reflective, and executive; unity of the 
race, unity of man with nature, and 
unity of man with God. This law of 
unity led Froebel to insist even more 
strongly than Herbart on the perfect ar- 
ticulation and harmonious correlation of 
studies. He criticised severely the lack 
of unity in the studies of the school he 
attended when a boy, and endeavored to 
remedy this defect in a school in which 
he taught while a student in Berlin. In 
all his after work he made unity an es- 
sential. He made this law of unity the 
basis of his kindergarten system. Every 
detail of his system in the gifts, occupa- 
tions, games, songs, and stories, is re- 
lated to this central thought. To those 
who see behind the material and the oc- 
cupations, the kindergarten is the object- 
ive embodiment of true concentration, 
and Froebel strongly urged that this same 
principle of correlation should dominate 
the arrangement of school programmes, 
and the methods of teaching in the 
schools. 

Froebel’s view of the human soul was 
directly opposite to that held by Herbart. 
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Froebel believed that the child has within 


him a self-acting soul, an element of di- | 


vinity, the self-hood or individuality of 
the child, and that this develops by being 
put forth in gaining a knowledge of its 
environment, and in performing the du- 


ties pertaining to the social relationships. | 


These opinions led him to discover his 
law of spontaneity or self-activity, which 
he made the underlying principle of all 
his developing and teaching processes in 
the kindergarten and in the school. 

He did not mean by this law of spon- 
taneity that the child has to acquire all 
knowledge by himself without the aid of 
the teacher. He gave instruction its true 
value. He did mean, however, that no 
instruction really becomes a content of 
the child’s mind in the highest sense 
until the child has made a creative use of 
itin some way. Froebel’s lessons always 
have two parts, the instructive and the 
creative. The teacher gives new instruc- 
tion, and immediately the child makes an 
original use or application or modifica- 
tion of it. In this way, by his law of 


self-activity, Froebel secures to the fullest 
possible extent active, co-operative inter- 
est, and the most productive apperception. 


The child must be more interested and 
more definitely attentive when using 
knowledge than it can possibly be in re- 
ceiving knowledge. Executive attention 
must be more developing than receptive 
attention, even if the pupil acts in carry- 
ing out the plans of the teacher; it be- 
comes still more productive when the 
pupil executes its own plan or carries out 
its own design. 

Apperception, too, is more complete 
when the child is self-active than at any 
other time. The mind-content corres- 
ponding to the new presentation rises to 
the surface to receive it with greatest en- 
ergy in response to an impulse to definite 
action in producing or accomplishing a 
creative purpose. In this way the assim- 
ilation of new knowledge with that 
already in the mind becomes most perfect, 
and the mind content so produced re- 
sponds with greatest freedom, and with 
most vital intensity, to the subsequent 
presentation of a new idea. The super- 
iority of the active apperception of crea- 
tive self-activity over the relatively pas- 
sive apperception of the most interested 
receptive attitude of the pupil’s mind, 
results therefore from two causes: the 
mind acts with more potency in the first 
apperception, and the resulting mental 
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content possesses more perfect homoge- 
neity and more responsive energy. ‘The 
executive tendency of the mind secured 
only by self-activity is a most essential 
element in character. 

In discipline and training Herbart was 
much more coercive than Froebel, al- 
though less so than most of his predeces- 
sors and some of his successors. He made 
a much larger use of compulsion, both in 
forcing attention to study and in control- 
ling the conduct, than Froebel. Froebel 
recognized the self-hood of the child as 
the true source of interest, and the surest 
controlling force. He would not check 
effort, because he desired above all else 
positivity of character. He would not 
stop the current of real individual energy; 
he would change its direction when it 
was wrong by changing the pupil’s centre 
of interest. His constant purpose was to 
secure reform and progress through the 
child so that it might become self-direct- 
ing and self-progressive. Herbart recog- 
nized with great clearness the necessity 
for control; Froebel saw the harmony 
between spontaneity and control, ‘‘ the 
perfect law of liberty.’’ Yet Herbart 
acknowledged the individuality of the 
child. He wrote many wise things about 
it. He says, for instance, ‘‘The teacher 
ought to make it a point of honor to leave 
the individuality as untouched as possi- 
ble.’’ He criticises severely those teach- 
ers who ‘‘dominate the feelings of the 
pupil, and holding him by this bond, un- 
ceasingly disturb the youthful character 
to such an extent that it can never know 
itself.’” But even his disciples acknowl- 
edge the fact that there is at least an ap- 
parent incongruity between his concep- 
tion of the mind of the child as built up 
‘‘entirely of presentations,’’ and a true 
recognition of individuality. Herbart 
himself saw this. It is clearly impossible 
to give individuality its full recognition 
when the conception of the soul is reduced 
to the smallest possible degree. The 
more the soul idea is limited, the less im- 
portant does individuality become, and 
the more potent does the teacher become 
as a decider of destiny. Froebel’s con- 
ception of the soul as an element of 
Divinity in the child, gave him a rever- 
ence for individuality so profound that 
he demanded of the mother and teacher 
two things for the child: freedom, and 
opportunity for creative activity in apply- 
ing and extending the knowledge gained 
by experience and instruction. 
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The characteristics of the systems of 
Herbart and Froebel may be summarized 
as follows: 

Both Herbart and Froebel made high 
moral character the great purpose of edu- 
cation. Herbart limited the original 
capacity of the human soul to one power: 
‘that of entering into relations with the 
external world,’’ or as De Garmo defines 
Herbart’s idea, ‘‘he assigned to the soul 
merely the capacity of self-preservation.’’ 
Froebel regarded the soul as a germ of 
Divinity that must inevitably develop in 
power, and that should develop by its own 
creative self-activity. Herbart studied 
the child to mould it; Froebel studied it 
to guide it in its growth. Herbart studied 
the child as a philosopher; Froebel stud- 
ied it as a sympathetic friend. Herbart’s 
recognition of individuality was limited 
by his conception of the inherent powers 
of the soul; Froebel’s idea of the child 
soul necessarily led him to reverence in- 
dividuality as the central element in 
human development, and as the thing 
that made the increase of human’ power 
desirable. Herbart saw the need of con- 
trol much more clearly than the need of 
freedom; Froebel saw the harmony be- 
tween freedom and control. Herbart 
made instruction the basis of virtue; 
Froebel made morality depend on true 
living in the home and in the school, on 
the awakening of the ideal as a counter- 
poise to the sensual, and on the recogni- 
tion of and reverence for the life principle 
in and behind nature. Herbart made 
will result from action; Froebel made 
action result from will. Self-activity de- 
veloped the will according to Froebel, 
but the will increased in power as the re- 
sult of its exercise in causing creative 
self-activity. 

Herbart’s contributions to pedagogy 
are a matchless discussion of interest, a 
thorough exposition of apperception, and 
a philosophic foundation for co-ordination 
of studies so that they may produce the 
most definite and most beneficial results 
on character. Froebel revealed the law 
of creative self-activity as the source of 
growth, including in it the most intense 
and most certain interest and the most 
perfect apperception; and the law of uni- 
versal unity, in which unity of studies 
(correlation or concentration) was de- 
finitely recognized, although it is not 
the most important part of Froebel’s 
comprehensive idea of unity. 

Froebel’s chief influence on educational 
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forces rests on his recognition of woman 
as an educational factor outside of the 
home as well as in it, and his extension 
of the period of training by providing his 
comprehensive kindergarten system for 
little children. The kindergarten is an 
objective illustration of the results of 
reverent child study, which has undoubt- 
edly led tu the universal interest in the 
systematic study of the child which, dur- 
ing the past ten years, has become the 
most promineut characteristic of educa- 
tional investigation. Froebel also influ- 
enced educational thought and practice 
to a large extent by his use of play as an 
educational force. Others had recognized 
the value of play, but Froebel was the 
first to organize play as an essential ele- 
ment in training. Herbart aimed to 
produce in his pupils the spirit and the 
power of cooperative and productive 
activity. In this ideal he was the peer 
of all other educators except Froebel, and 
the superior of most of them. Froebel’s 
ideal was co-operative, productive, and 
creative self-activity. 


—_—_-~> 


GREELEY’S MANUSCRIPT. 

GOOD story is told by Hayden Car- 

ruth in Harper's Monthly apropos of 
the notoriously bad handwriting of Hor- 
ace Greeley and the trouble it gave the 
compositors of the 777une. One of these 
compositors, named Larkway, a character 
in the composing room as Greeley was in 
the editorial sanctum, was noted for being 
able to make something out of anything 
Mr. Greeley wrote. On one occasion two 
live young roosters of a new strain were 
sent to the editor as a present, but he 
complained that they ate up all his paste, 
and he gave them to the foreman of the 
composing-room to get rid of them. 
What follows Mr. Carruth tells thus: 

‘* After they had been with us a couple 
of weeks, the boy one day left the ink- 
roller of the proof-press on the floor. One 
of the roosters walked over it and then 
across a piece of white paper. The fore- 
man saw him and a great light burst in 
upon his mind which nearly stunned him. 
He slapped his leg with his hand hard 
enough to break it, and shut his jaws to- 
gether like a vise to keep from breaking 
out in a volcano of laughter. He walked 
to his desk as if in a trance, keeping his 
eye on Larkway. Before he went home 
he spoke to the proof-reader and one or 
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two others, and they fractured their legs 
with their hands, and then they all went 
off to the hospital for the night. 

‘*The next afternoon they were back 
at the office two hours before the usual 
time. The foreman caught one rooster 
and the proof-reader the other, and they 
took them over in the corner behind the 
imposing stones. They had previously 
sent the devil down to Mr. Greeley’s 
room to get a dozen sheets of the paper 
he always wrote on. These they spread 
on the floor in the form of a square, care- 
fully inked the feet of the fowls, and set 
them to fighting on the copy paper. 
They had just bad a meal of cockroaches, 
and they went at each other savagely. 
Every two or three minutes the men 
would take them into the ring again. At 
the end of twenty minutes every sheet of 
the paper was covered with their tracks, 
and the foreman gathered up the pages, 
numbered them, and scrawled a head on 
the first one, ‘The Plain Duty of Con- 
gress,’ in imitation of Greeley’s hand, 
marked the whole ‘ Brevier — Double 
Head,’ and hung it on the copy-hook. 

‘* Pretty soon the men began to drop in, 
but they had all heard the game that was 
up, and picked around the article. After 
awhile Larkway came lumbering along. 
He had just made a new pipe out of the 
biggest corn ever raised in Cayuga county 
and a particularly crooked pig's tail from 
Brattleboro, Vt., and seemed unsually 


pert. He started the conflagration in his | 


pipe, put on his spectacles, and walked 
to the hook. 

‘‘Hey! You fellers still soldiering, 
ain't you?’’ he cried. ‘‘Still afraid of 
the old man's stuff, hey? Can't rastle 
with it, can you? Had to leave it for old 
Larkway, didn’t you? Well, that is all 
right. I like it. You do me a favor 
when you leave it to me.’”’ 

‘* He took it, walked over and slammed 
it down on his upper case, planted a 
handful of leads on the bottom of it and 
picked up his stick. Every man in the 
room held his sides and watched to see 
the old man flabber-gasted, but by the 
Goodness of Truth he began to set it. 

‘*'Yes, Larkway started to set it. At 
the end of the second line he began to 
look a little troubled, laid down his stick, 
and we thought our moment of victory 
was come; but he only growled a little, 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, refilled 
it, lit it with one of the husks from the 
outside, picked up his stick and went on. 

















You could have packed every one of us 
in a hat-box. The old cave-dweller 
worked on, and never looked up again 
until he got almost to the bottom of the 
last page. Here he stuck on the place 
where the rooster had slapped down the 
end of his wing, also inky. Larkey 
studied over it for along time, then he 
said to the foreman: 

‘** Darn if the best of us don’t get 
hung up on a word once in a while. 
What’s that down there?’”’ 

‘** Don’t ask me,’ said the foreman. 
‘You know that I cannot read the stuff. 
Go down and ask the old man himself.’ 

‘‘Larkway shuffled out’ with a long 
face, carrying his pipe in one hand and 
the copy in the other. He went into the 
chief’s room and said in a low tone: ‘Mr. 
Greeley, I’m stuck. What is that word ?’ 

‘* Greeley snatched the sheet from his 
hand impatiently, studied for a moment, 
and then squeaked in his highest voice: 

‘** Unconstitutional, sir! Great Jeho- 
shaphat, it seems to me sometimes as if 
this office was full of pesky college grad- 
uates, and after I have given the janitor 
Strict orders not to allow one of them in 
this building.’ ’ 


— <> — 


‘‘I CAN, BUT I SHA’N’T.” 





‘* You work at Captain Keene’s mill, I 
believe ?’’ said Squire Taylor, politely, to 
a strong, rugged young man whom he 
met at the tork of the roads, driving a 
loaded team. 

‘‘Yes,’’ grunted Clarence Thompson, 
without the least inclination of the head. 

‘* Well, then, if you are going directly 
to the mill, I wish you would take this 
bag and fill it with fine cornmeal for me. 
I will drive past the mill and take it on 
my return from the station.”’ 

The youth took the bag, and as the 
gentleman started up his horse he turned 
back to say : 

‘*Can’t you set the bag out the door for 
me, so that I shall not be obliged to leave 
my horse ?”’ 

‘‘I can, but I sha’n’t!’’ replied the 
young fellow, gruffly, ducking his head 
awkwardly behind the load, as if expect- 
ing some kind of aretort. But the gen- 
tleman drove on in surprised silence. 
On his return to the mill, the obliging 
proprietor being absent, and the .hired 
boy in charge, he was obliged to tie his 
young horse and wait upon himself. Al- 
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though tempted to report the fellow’s 
rudeness, he desisted, with the hope that 
future attrition with the world might wear 
off the crabbed effects of pernicious home 
training that led the boy to see an enemy 
in every one appearing to be ‘‘ better off ’’ 
than himself, and that he might learn 
politeness from observation. 

A few days later, as Squire Taylor was 
in a neighboring large town, a wealthy 
manufacturer accosted him, saying: 

‘‘ITam in want of a boy to take into 
my business, and if I can get hold of the 
right kind of a: lad I will do well by him. 
He will have to work and to take consid- 
erable responsibility, so I am willing to 
pay him good wages from the start. I 
prefer acountry boy. I was a country 
boy myself. Have you such a one in 
mind ?”’ 

‘There is a strong, rugged fellow in 
my neighborhood, honest, I presume, 
with good habits, and bright and well 
educated enough to answer your turn, I 
have no doubt. I should think he would 
be very glad of the position, and I am 
always pleased to help a poor boy to get 
a foothold on the ladder of success. Once 
on the ladder it is easy to go up.”’ 

The manufacturer's eyes kindled. ‘‘I 
am glad to get a trace of some one who 
will come well recommended,’’ he said. 
‘‘It takes away a certain anxiety one 
naturally has in regard to a new clerk. 
Is he obliging, and has he some patience ? 
For he will be near the door of the main 
eutrance, and will have to answer a great 





many questions, as well as to give the 
porter a lift now and then.”’ 

‘‘ All the reply I can give to that is to 
relate a recent experience of my own | 
with him.’’ And he did so. | 

‘* He will not do,”’ said the gentleman. | 
‘‘T have no time, or money, or nervous | 
energy, to waste over any ‘ I-can but-I- | 
sha'n't’ boys.”’ 

And Squire Taylor, laughing a little, | 
went on tosay: ‘* There is an obliging, 
gentlemanly lad in the next town to me, | 
who has always a smile and a bow, a | 
} 
| 
! 
} 
| 


pleasant word or a polite answer, and 
who does not mind an extra step as an 


act of accommodation. He told my wife 
the other day, as she was chatting with 
htm while he was disposing some pack- 
ages in the carriage, that he loved to 
work and to know how to do things— 
fromr washing the dishes and helping | 
about the cooking for his mother, to | 
learning all the details of business. | 
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There is no chance for him to rise in the 
place where he now is. I think he would 
be glad to change for the better.’’ 

‘* That is just such a boy as! am look- 
ing for. If you will give me his address, 
I will send himaline.”” * * * * 

‘Charlie Holden has gone in with 
Brooks Brothers, at Rockfield, to learn 
the business, but with first-rate wages 
from the start,’’ said Clarence Thompson 
to one of his mates at the post-office a 
few evenings later. ‘‘ He is the luckiest 
fellow Iever knew. He has never been 
in Rockfield in his life, and never saw 
the Brooks Brothers. How they came to 
hear of him is a great mystery.’’ 

Squire Taylor, who was taking his let- 
ters from the hand of the postmaster, 
turned about and said, pleasantly: ‘‘There 
are other boys who might be as mysteri- 
ously called to good positions if they were 
as careful to make the most of present 
opportunities as Charlie Holden has been. 
He is not an ‘ I-can-but-I-sha’n’t’ sort of 
a boy.”’ 

‘*Oh, he was the means of it,’’ said 
Clarence. ‘‘I don't see why some one 
can’t say a good word for me! 


— i) 


IMPURITY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


"THE Adantic Monthly has a thoughtful 

article on the Ethical Problem of the 
public schools, from which the following 
extract is taken. It deals with a subject 
which has received less attention than its 
importance demands: 

‘* Impurity may not be a greater evil 
in public than in private schools; but 
there are certain conditions in the demo- 
cratic commingling of children in the 
former which make it more than a pos- 
sible evil. There can be little or no 
social distinction except that growing out 
of the location of the school buildings 
There is the ‘up town’ and the ‘down 
town’ school; but if the pupil is admitted 
into the schools at all, there can be no 
law requiring him to be in one building 
rather than in another, except the regu- 
lation that arises from residence in a par- 
ticular locality ; and even this is not en- 
forced in some cities and towns. The 
very idea of a public school makes any 
classification upon social and ethical 
grounds an impossibility. There are 
localities where this evil of impurity is 
nothing more than a potential danger ; 
but there are very many others where it 
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is a realevil. On the part of teachers 
there is a growing intelligence concern- 
ing it, and a greater vigilance in guard- 
ing against it. Those who do realize its 
enormity, and meet it aright, have se- 
cured results that ought to encourage all 
others; but there should be a most string- 
ent requirement in this matter in defining 
the teacher’s duties. In some of the best 
Normal Schools the students have the 
plainest.and clearest instruction upon this 
subject. They are told the habits for 
which they are to watch, and the best 
ways to meet the evil of impurity in 
whatever form it is present among chil- 
dren. But such preparation is far from 
universal. Not many years ago, a grad- 
uate of one of these schools said that the 
teacher who gave her class instruction 
on this subject asked its members how 
many of them had not known of at least 
the existence of a vile vocabulary of 
words among their schoolmates. All but 
two of the large class replied that during 
their early life in the public schools they 
had heard what they never could forget, 
though no words could express the long- 
ing they felt to blot it from their mem- 
ories ; and in looking back from their 
more mature standpoint, it seemed to 
them that the teachers must have felt no 
special duty in the matter. These were 
young women from the public schools of 
one of the older states. There is no 
doubt, however, that each year our pub- 
school teachers have an increasing sense 
of responsibility for purity in thought and 
word of the children under their care. 
‘The difficulties with which they have 
to contend are very great. The two or 
three children who, with an air of mys- 
tery, bring information in regard to forms 
of impurity, have great power for mis- 
chief, especially when they put a base in- 
terpretation upon things that are in 
themselves pure; and the quick imagi- 
nation of a child, together with the fact 
that this information is not guarded as it 
would be if it came from an older and a 
wise person, makes it doubly dangerous. 
The testimony of one teacher, which has 
been repeated by many, is to the effect 
that the large majority of children in the 
public schools know, theoretically, as 
much about the forms of impurity at 
twelve and fourteen as they ever will. 
Thus the situation calls for teachers wise 
in heart and head, watchful in regard to 
this danger and skilful in meeting it; for 
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the sense of disgrace that comes to many | said again, but without effect. 
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children from the mere acquisition of this 
information is a blow to that peculiar de- 
licacy of feeling which exists with the 
highest morality. In many cases the in- 
herent force of home training preserves 
the child from radical injury ; but some 
children never escape the wrong that ts 
done them, others are led into practices 
that seriously modify their usefulness, 
while still others are ruined.’’ 


— > 


‘‘CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOCK.”’ 





TRAINED BY ACTS MORE THAN COMMANDS. 





N a comic weekly the other day a pic- 
ture of a well-known statesman was 
noted with this quaint household proverb 
underneath, and one could not help 
smiling at the expressive, homely phrase, 
‘A chip off the old block.’’ 

Nothing is more common than to hear 
children spoken of thus when they have 
simply taken on themselves the character 
of the homes in which they are nurtured. 
They are involuntarily moulded by the 
influences which they have felt from their 
earliest hours. Many faults of manner 
and temper, for which we blame and 
sometimes punish them, have been re- 
ceived unconsciously from us, and we 
only see our own uncomfortable habits 
made flesh before our eyes in the inno- 
cent practice of those who have been con- 
stantly moulded by our example. It is 
not so much what we say, but what we 
really are, that impresses the childhood in 
our homes. 

Every act of ours constantly influences 
these susceptible young spirits while we 
are in their presence. Their faces and 
bodies do not bear more distinct marks af 
our countenances and forms than their 
tempers do of our spirits. We bless them 
by our example more than we can ever 
do by our counsels. Mothers preach less 
than fathers, but they influence children 
far more. We should be ourselves what 
we would have them be. Children are 
shrewd, close observers, and every child is, 
in a degree, a chip from the old block. 

‘* Be quiet !’’ commanded a mother to 
a little son who was playing outside the 
parlor door, where his mother was enter- 
taining a visitor. The noise continued. 
‘Be quiet !’’ the mother said again, but 
still the noise continued. ‘‘I shall have to 
punish you if you don’t obey me,’’ she 
**Ain’t 
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you afraid she'll whip you?’’ asked his 
companion, surprised at his boldness. 
**Oh, no,’’ said the little fellow, who was 
a philosopher in his way. ‘‘ She never 
whips until she hollers louder’n that.’’ 

When we see coarse, unkind, selfish, 
unmannerly children, we can but think 
that the influence of home has been un- 
wholesome. There may have been cor- 
rect counsels and severe punishment, but 
the daily habit and general temper of the 
home has not been what it should be. 

It is not the storm, the deluge and elec- 
tric discharge that has the genial effect of 
bringing forth vegetable life, although 
severe storms have their use. Neither is 
it the harsh command, the sharp, sudden 
retribution that follows wrong-doing, that 
has most to do in giving proper direc- 
tion to youthful character, but the daily 
example of gentleness and courtesy, of 
firm, reasonable control of the rulers of 
the household. 

Train your children so that it will sig- 
nify a compliment to parent ‘and child 
when every one remarks that he is a 
‘“‘ chip off the old block !”’ 


————$—<———_ 2... 


TEACHING ENGLISH. 








HE importance of thorough instruc- 

tion in English in our preparatory 
schools cannot be urged too strenuously. 
Visiting committees have more than once 
severely criticised the halting English of 
college students, as revealed in examina- 
tion papers, and among the institutions 
which have fallen under the ban is the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. The report of the Board of Vis- 
itors to the Academy for the year 1894, 
while commending the work of the insti- 
tution in many directions, laments the 
lack of facility of expression on the part 
of many of the cadets. This defect was 
conspicuous, and the visitors say it points 
unerringly to the need of much greater 
instruction in the use of the mother 
tongue. The Committee on Discipline 
and Instruction were ‘painfully im- 
pressed’’ by the English examination, 
and recommended that more time be 
given to this language and literature, 
only 210 hours being allotted to it during 
the four years’ course. The Visiting 
Committee on Composition and Rhetoric 
of Harvard University indulged in the 
same line of criticism with respect to that 
institution in 1892, and again in 1894. 
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The -responsibility for this regretable 
state of affairs rests partly upon the col- 
leges and universities, and partly upon 
the preparatory schools. The West Point 
Visiting Board recommend a more string- 
ent English entrance examination, and 
if all the universities would insist upon 
this the preparatory schools would give 
more attention to the subject. As long 
as it is assumed that the student has been 
well taught in English before he enters 
college, the preparatory schools will ex- 
ploit foreign languages and the higher 
mathematics at the expense of English. 
The universities cannot be expected to 
instruct students in the fundamental 
principles of the mother tongue; but 
they can, and should, insist upon a 
searching examination in English when 
the student applies for admission. 

Some of the authorities at Harvard are 
disposed to place the greater share of the 
responsibility for the poor showing of 
students in English and other studies 
upon the preparatory schools. Referring 
to the topic, Professor Goodwin, of Har- 
vard, writes; ‘‘ There is no conceivable 
justification for using the revenues of 
Harvard College or the time and strength 
of her instructors in the vain attempt to 
enlighten the Egyptian darkness in which 
no small portion of our undergraduates 
are sitting. The college must do some- 
thing to redeem herself from disgrace, 
and to put the disgrace where it be- 
longs.’’ Of course, one must read be- 
tween the lines of this quotation, as there 
are many academies in which English 
suffers no neglect. 

If our secondary educational institu- 
tions fail to furnish a good English edu 
cation, they do a grievous wrong to their 
pupils, whatever may be their accom- 
plishment in other respects. We would 
not minimize the importance of knowing 
some language other than ourown. In- 
deed, it has been said with great force 
that nobody can be thoroughly grounded 
in his native tongue unless he has some 
knowledge of a foreign one ; but the first 
duty of the academies is to teach our 
youth how to use the language of Milton 
and Shakespeare with propriety, if not 
with elegance. That there is great need 
for better English instruction in all our 
schools is quite evident. The ordinary 
vernacular of the street shows that plainly 
enough, and the youth who can write a 
flawless English letter of any length is an 
Our tongue does not come to 
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all of us in its purity like an inspiration. 
If we would learn its peculiarities and 
shun its pitfalls we must make it the 
study of a lifetime, and must lay a good 
foundation at an early age.—Ledger. 


INFLUENCE OF WORK UPON 
CHARACTER. 


HE influence of character upon work is 

everywhere manifest. We have no 
need to point out how energy, fidelity, 
strength of purpose, a sense ot justice and 
honor, and loyalty to conscience, are 
plainly evident in painstaking, accurate 
and generally superior labor ; or, on the 
other hand, how idle, ease-loving, self-in- 
dulgent habits, loose notions of right, 
selfishness, faithlessness and meanness 
may be traced in much of the unprofitable 
and inferior work of the world. So fully 
is this recognized that, when one person 
wishes to employ another to do any kind 
of work for him, his first inquiry will 
generally be as to his character. 

It is less apparent, however, though 
equally true, that work in its turn is con- 
stantly influencing character, moulding 
and forming it according to its own nature 


and the methods adopted in doing it. 
This is seldom made a matter of much 
thought, or an element in plans of action. 
The many ways of improving and elevat- 
ing the character, that are sugyested and 
urged, are rarely connected with the daily 


occupation. Yet all the time it is exert- 
ing a power over us that we know not of. 
We suppose our work to be something 
that we make, or do, or fashion according 
to our will, but in its turn it is as truly 
making and fashioning us, though it may 
bé quite unconsciously to ourselves. Take 
for example, the simplest form of physical 
labor. Its effect upon the body of the la- 
borer is inevitable. Rightly performed 
it promotes circulation of the blood, firm- 
ness of muscle, strength, activity, vigor, 
héalth. He whoexecutes it has geuerally 
uo such aims in view, and looks for no 
stich results. He is working for his live- 
ithood, for the means by which he is to 
support himself and his family ; and when 
these are secured, he issatisfied. But, un- 
consciously and gradually, these other 
valuable possessions are being added to 
him, and their benefit is none the less 
that he fails to appreciate it. It is quite 
true that he may, by improper methods, 
forfeit some or all of the results. If his 
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labor be too severe, or too protracted, or 
spasmodic and irregular, physical injury 
None the 
less, however, is the power of promoting 
health and vigor inherent in work, and an 
intelligent performance can always draw 


, it forth. 





It has other influences still more ad- 
vantageous. The consciousness of work 
well done increases self-respect, stimulates 
the energies, elevates the aims, and exalts 
the character of the worker. While he is 
striving to accomplish some good in the 
world, reactive good is entering into his 
own life and being. While the builder is 
faithfully endeavoring to erect an honest 
safe and substantial structure, he is also 
building up within himself as firm an edi- 
fice of energy, integrity, trustworthiness. 
While the conscientious physician toils 
and studies that he may relieve the suffer- 
ings and restore the health of his patients, 
his own knowledge and ability and sym- 
pathy are continually increasing. While 
the lawyer honors his vocation by seeking 
to establish justice and further its ends. he 
is himself becoming every day more equi- 
table and honorable, and better able to 
enforce the principles he espouses. So 
with every rightful occupation. It has 
its just compensation to the industrious 
worker, in the shape of well-earned 
money ; it has also its own peculiar ser- 
vice of welfare to the community; but 
beyond both of these, it exerts a reactive 
influence for good upon the life and char- 
acter of every faithful toiler. It has the 
power of developing every faculty of the 
mind, every fine moral quality. Energy, 
courage, fortitude, patience, perseverance, 
calmness, disinterestedness, magnanimity, 
fidelity, may all be unfolded, expanded 
and strengthened through our daily ordi- 
nary labor. 

That this is alas! often very far from 
the practical outcome of human achieve- 
ment does not affect the truth that such a 
power resides in labor. We can wrest 
evil out of many things which are good in 
themselves. We can work by unjust 
methods or for wholly selfish ends, and 
thus injure instead of benefiting our char- 
acters, or we can work in so lazy or care- 
less or inefficient or erratic a manner as to 
cultivate nothing of value within us. But 
all such courses are alien to the real mean- 
ing of labor, and will always hinder the 
free expression of its power for good. 
Whoever will simply do his best in the 
work that is laid out for him, resolutely 
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aiming at real excellence, aud bending his 
energies to attain it in every rightful way, 
will reap its highest reward in the increas- 
ing development of power and ennobling 
of character. Dr. Orville Dewey, in al- 
luding to its moral significance, says: 
‘* Labor, then, what is it, and what doth it 
mean? Its fervid brow, its toiling and, 
its weary step, what do they mean? * * 
* * Labor is a more beneficent ministra- 
tion than man’s ignorance comprehends, 
or hiscomplainings will admit. It is not 
mere blind drudgery, even when its end is 
hidden from him. It is all a training, it 
is all a discipline, a development of ener- 
gies, a nurse of virtues, a school of im- 
provement. From the poor boy that 
gathers a few sticks for his mother’s 
hearth to the strong man who fells the 
forest oak, every human toiler, with every 
weary step, and every urgent task, is 
obeying a wisdom far above his own wis- 
dom, and is fulfilling a design far beyond 
his own design.”’ 


EE 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT EDUCA- 
TION. 


T no previous time in the history of 
f\ this country has the discussion of 
educational questions been so serious a 
pre-occupation as it isat present. During 
the past quarter of a century we have be- 
come thoroughly awakened, not so much 
to the importance of education, which 
has never been questioned, as to the im- 
portance of establishing education upon 
the right foundation, and. of conducting 
it in accordance with the most enlight- 
ened methods. So great a fermentation 
in so important a department of thought 
is, of course, a desirable thing, even if its 
blessings be not wholly unmixed. It is 
well occasionally to shake off our torpor, 
to get out of ruts, to avoid stagnation at 
almost any cost. But such a condition of 
intellectual unrest, such a determination 
to re-examine the old grounds of faith, is 
always fraught with the danger that we 
may, in our haste to makeall things new, 
sweep away good with the bad, and dis- 
card some of the fundamental principles 
of the philosophy of a sound education. 
Many zealous advocates of what they 
are pleased to call ‘‘the new education’’ 
are so thorough-going in their notions that 
the temperate onlooker is compelled to 
view their proposed policy somewhat 
askance. They would have us believe 
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been all 


that the world has hitherto 
astray, that the educational wisdom of the 
ages is little better than foolishness, that 
we are upon the eve of a reform in our 
practice which is to be nothing less than 


revolutionary in its effect. These theo- 
tists complain, briefly, that education has 
in the past been made too much a matter 
of words ; the remedy they offer is to make 
it in the future chiefly a matter of things. 
To bring about this radical change, it is 
proposed to displace, to a great extent, 
the sterile practices of literary, philologi- 
cal and historical study, by the product- 
ive practices with which physical science 
acquaints us; to substituie for the study 
of man in his social and political charac- 
ter the study of man in his character as 
a tool-making and tool-using animal, 
mainly intent upon material comfort and 
progress. The educational tendency here 
suggested is very marked at the present 
day, and the signs of the times in many 
ways force it upon our attention. Itisa 
tendency more marked, perhaps, during 
recent years than ever before, and more 
marked, probably, in our own country 
than in any other. This is a fact easily 
to be accounted for. The development of 
physical science is the dominant intellect- 
ual characteristic of the age, and this 
development, with its countless implied © 
possibilities of material amelioration, has 
diverted many eyes from those things of 
the spirit that are so essential to the 
higher welfare of mankind, fixing them 
instead upon the objects which their lower 
natures demand ; it has, in a word, sub- 
stituted ideals of comfort for ideals of vir- 
tue and of the full-stafured life of the soul. 
And this diversion of attention from the 
higher to the lower aims of life, this sub- 
stitution of lesser ideals for greater, of 
ignoble for noble purposes, has been no- 
where else so nearly complete as in this 
country of unexampled material resources 
and unexampled material prosperity. 

Matthew Arnold, in one of his essays 
on religious subjects, has a passage ex- 
actly descriptive of our too prevalent at- 
titude toward the educational problem. 
This passage, with the necessary substi- 
tution of ‘‘ the humanities,’’ or some such 
phrase, for the word “‘ religion’’ runs as 
follows : . 

‘‘ Undoubtedly there are times when a 
reaction sets in, when an interest in the 
processes of productive industry, in phy- 
sical science and the practical arts, is 
called an interest in things, and an inter- 
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est in [the hnmanities] is called an infer- 
est in words. People really do seem to 
imagine that in seeing and learning how 
buttons are made, or papier mache, they 
shall find some new and untried vital re- 
source; that our prospects from this sort 
of study have something peculiarly hope- 
ful and animating about them; and that 
the positive and practical thing to do is 
to give up [the humanities] and turn to 
them.’’ 

Now a great many sincere and well- 
meaning people have been telling us of 
late that ‘‘the positive and practical 
thing to do’’ in education is to set aside 
such useless studies as ‘‘ mere’’ history 
and literature, as ‘‘ dead’’ languages and 
ancient civilizations; to restrict consid- 
erably the attention paid to most other 
kinds of *‘book’’ learning; and to de- 
vote the time thus reclaimed from waste 
to such scientific and even manual pur- 
suits as are likely to have some direct 
bearing upon the every-day life of the 
men and women that our school-children 
are so soon to become. 

Half-truths are more dangerous than 
downright errors, and the consequences 
of the sciolist theory of education just 


outlined are in many directions manifest. 
For one thing, there is the loud outcry, 
heard in many quarters, for the introduc- 


tion of ‘‘manual training’’ into our 
common-school systems, not as an ad- 
junct to intellectual training, which it 
may very properly become, but as a sub- 
stitute for what is contemptuously styled 
the Wortkram (word-cram) of the old sys- 
tems. One persistent advocate of this 
particular nostrum goes so far as to say 
that in the ideal school of his imagining 
‘‘the highest text-books are tools, and 
how to use them most intelligently is the 
highest test of scholarship.’’ In the field 
of higher education, the same spirit is 
illustrated by the immense expansion of 
the technological and scientific depart- 
ments of our universities, at the expense, 
too often, of the humanities, and by the 
determined warfare that has been waged, 
during the past score of years, upon the 
classical and other branches of the older 
education. 

In the development of the current pop- 
ular opinion upon this all-important sub- 
ject, we may distinguish two phases. To 
begin with, science, in the first flush of 
its great mid-century achievements, put 
forth the arrogant plea that it alone was 
deserving of serious consideration as an 
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educational discipline. Mr. Spencer’s 
famous tractate upon ‘* Education”’ 
seemed to give cogency to this plea, and 
for a time did duty as a sort of gospel of 
the new dispensation. But the narrow- 
ness and inadequacy of that gospel be- 
came, after awhile, apparent even to the 
less reflective of minds, and a new doc- 
trine emerged to fit the altered educa- 
tional attitude. That doctrine, which 
has lately been urged with considerable 
eloquence, is, substantially, that all sub- 
jects are equally valuable as intellectual 
disciplines, and that physics and biology, 
if pursued in the proper spirit, are as 
potent to build up the full-statured life 
as are history and literature and philos- 
ophy. But there are now indications 
that a third phase of the discussion is at 
hand, and that,the question of relative 
educational values is about to receive a 
more searching examination than it has 
ever had before. And, in this connection, 
it is indeed significant that the President 
for 1895 of the National Educational 
Association, in preparing his inaugural 
address, should have felt that the time 
was ripe to use such words as the fol- 
lowing : 

‘Tf it be true that Spirit and Reason 
rule the Universe, then the highest and 
most enduring knowledge is of the things 
of the spirit. That subtle sense of the 
beautiful and the sublime which accom- 
panies spiritual insight, and is part of it, 
it is the highest achievement of which 
humanity is capable. * * * * 
The study of nature is entitled to recog- 
nition on grounds similar to those put 
forward for the study of literature, of art, 
and of history. But among themselves 
these divisions of knowledge fall into an 
order of excellence as educational mate- 
rial that is determined by their respective 
relations to the development of the re- 
flective reason. The application of this 
test must inevitably lead us, while honor- 
ing science and insisting upon its study, 
to place above it the study of history, of 
literature, of art, and of institutional life.’’ 

Contrasted with such an ideal as this 
of well-ordered education, how poor are 
all ideals that but proclaim the watch- 
word of a narrow practicality. One of 
the finest expressions ever given to the 
nobler view is embodied in this passage 
from Newman’s “‘ Idea of a University.’’ 

‘* That perfection of the intellect, which 
is the result of education, and its dean 
tdeal, to be imparted to individuals in 
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their respective measures, is the clear, 
calm, accurate vision and comprehension 
of all things as far as the finite mind can 
embrace them, each in its place, with its 
own characteristics upon it. Itis almost 
prophetic from its knowledge of history; 
it is almost heart-searching from its 
knowledge of human nature; it has al- 
most supernatural charity from its freedom 
from littleness and prejudice; it has al- 
most the repose of faith, because nothing 
can startle it; it has almost the beauty 
and harmony of heavenly contemplation, 
so intimate is it with the eternal order of 
things and the music of the spheres.”’ 
Nor does this higher aim concern the 
advanced stages of educational work 
alone. It should be an inspiring force in 
the kindergarten no less than in the col- 
lege ; for the child, as well as the man, 
does not live by bread alone, unless, in- 
deed, it be that ‘‘pan degli Angeli’’ 
whereof Dante tells us. ‘* Those few,’’ 
he says, ‘‘are blessed who sit at the 
board ’’ where it is eaten. Let it be our 
task to make the few the many, and the 
largess such as knows no stint. —Dva/. 


TOO MANY INCOMPETENTS. 


HE following is taken from a recent 

editorial in 7he Outlook, and is sug- 
gestive of the open door of opportunity 
for teachers: ‘‘Some one has well said 
that the tragedy of to-day is not the 
tragedy of the criminal, but of the incom- 
petent; and not of the absolutely incom- 
petent, but of the relatively incompetent. 
It is the tragedy of the man who has the 
best intentions and the best character and 
a fair equipment for his work, but who 
has not a thorough equipment, and who 
can not do the thing he starts to'doin the 
best possible way. 

‘Society is crowded with half-equipped 
workers, with men and women who are 
honest and earnest, and not incapable, 
but who are not up to the level of the very 
best work. It is amazing, in view of the 
immense number of those who are seek- 
ing for positions, how few persons there 
are competent to fill any particular posi- 
tion. There isa host of thoroughly well- 
equipped people, but there seem to be, at 
the moment when they are needed, few 
omnes 4 equipped persons. When one 

as a piece of work to be done, it is easy 
to get it fairly well done, but it is diffi- 
cult to get it thoroughly well done. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC EXPECTS. 
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“If a board of trustees are looking for 
a president for a college, among the host 
of educated men it is amazing how very 


few names suggest themselves. In spite 
of the terrible need of work which weighs 
upon the masses of men, and in spite of 
the superior processes of education which 
are offered to the fortunate few, it remains 
true that society is filled with incapable 
or only partially trained people, and that 
when the thoroughly trained man or 
woman, perfectly fitted to do a specific 
thing in a superior way, is needed, a can- 
dle must be lighted and a long search be- 
gun. The great lesson to be read -to 
boys and girls to day is the need of some 
kind of absolute competency, some kind 
of ultimate superiority.’’ 


—-- 


WHAT THE PUBLIC EXPECTS. 





& is evident to any careful observer that 

the public schools are being tested to- 
day as never before. It is also evident 
that the test of thoroughness in book- 
knowledge is not the only test being ap- 
plied. The higher idea of the province 
of the school to train boys and girls for 
real manhood and womanhood is being 
thought of by more people than formerly. 
When the people become satisfied that 
the public schools are to have nothing to 
do with the morals of the boys and girls, 
are not to be held responsible in this di- 
rection, then will begin the end of our 
American free school system. 

The people are testing the schools more 
on this point now than on the point of 
scholarship. Is it true that the schools 
do not teach simple politeness? Are the 
products of the public schools rude, row- 
dyish, the boys unruly, the girls unlady- 
like! Is it belittling the work of the 
teacher to expect that she give some at- 
tention to the manners of her pupils? Is 
it true that too little attention is given to 
the habits of life! Do the parents want 
their boys to use tobacco? Do they want 
them taught the injurious effects of this 
weed? Do they like to see the men teach- 
ers of our schools using tobacco? Does 
it advance the standing of the profession 
for teachers to use tobacco? Do the par- 
ents want their boys to use profane lan- 
guage? Will they be satisfied with mere 
formal teaching on this subject? Will 


they not expect the teachers to reach their 
boys and send them out in a measure 
free from such habits? 
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Do the parents and patrons expect their 
children to be taught the virtue and habit 
of speaking the truth? Will they expect 
their children to be taught the virtue and 
habit of absolute honesty? Will they 
expect their boys and girls to be taught 
the blessing of purity of speech, manner, 
and life? Will they expect their children 
taught in school the homely virtues of 
obedience, respect for their elders, respect 
for woman, honor of father and mother, 
industry, frugality, kindness to associates 
and to animals? Will they expect their 
children to be taught by their teachers, 
taught by example and pretext, to abstain 
from the use of intoxicating liquor, and to 
hate it? Wedo not believe there are very 
many communities where the great ma- 
jority of the people do not have an idea 
that the schools are a failure unless they 
do accomplish these results. The meas- 
ure of success of the teacher is character, 
influence, not examination credits.—J. 
WW. Journal of L:ducation. 


———- ~> 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


‘THE dread of infection and of con- 
tagious disease is growing in the 


public mind, as laws are enacted in the 
interest of sanitation and health, and as 
those public officials who are entrusted 
with their enforcement direct attention 
to the dangers that threaten and risks 


that must be avoided. The question is 
asked, ‘‘What does the State Board of 
Health require of teachers, directors and 
pupils in case of the outbreak of a conta- 
gious disease?’ The following, from 
their circular, is sent us by Dr. George 
G. Groff, of Bucknell University, who 
has for some years been an active mem- 
ber of the Board, and is chairman of the 
Committee on School Hygiene. 

There is no longer any doubt that the 
contagious diseases of childhood are 
largely spread through the _ instru- 
mentality of the schools. In cases of epi- 
demics, it has been proven, time and time 
again, that if the schools are closed the 
epidemic dies out, or that mainly the 
children who attend the schools infected 
contract these diseases. Children who 
are suffering from consumption in a pro- 
nounced form should not be permitted to 
attend any school. In no case should 
either pupil or teacher spit upon the floor 
or into the hot-air registers. 

All children should be vaccinated be- 
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fore being admitted to school. All 
pupils or teachers suffering from diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, small-pox, varioloid, 
measles, or contagious diseases of the eye 
or skin, ought to be excluded from school 
until pronounced cured and innocuous to 
other children. When any of the above 
diseases are in a family, all the children 
of that family should be excluded from 
school so long as danger of communicat- 
ing the disease exists. Teachers should 
be required to report all cases of contag- 
ious diseases in their schools to the 
Health Officer or Burgess. When any 
of the above diseases are epide:nic in a 
community, the schools ought to be 
closed until the disease subsides. The 
books which have been used by sick 
children will be infected and should be 
burnt. The followiag statement of pe- 
riods of infectiousness, taken from Abel's 
School Hygiene, may be of value: 

Small-pox, six weeks from the com- 
mencement of the disease, if every scab 
has fallen off; chicken-pox, three weeks 
from the commencement of the disease, 
if every scab has fallen off; scarlet fever, 
six weeks from the commencement of the 
disease, if the peeling has ceased and 
there is no sore nose; diphtheria, six 
weeks from the commencement of the 
disease, if sore throat and other signs of 
the disease have disappeared; measles, 
three weeks from the commencement of 
the disease, if all rash and the cough 
have ceased; mumps, three weeks from 
the commencement of the disease, if all 
swelling has subsided; typhus, four weeks 
from the commencement of the disease, 
if strength is re-established; typhoid, 
six weeks from the commencement of the 
disease, if strength is re-established ; 
whooping cough, six weeks from the 
commencement of the disease, if all cough 
has ceased. No quarantine is necessary 
in case of exposure to typhoid fever. 
Under judicious treatment the period of 
infectiousness may be considerably short- 
ened, but no child suffering as above 
should be admitted to any school after 2 
shorter period of absence, and should be 
provided with a medical certificate that he 
or she is not liable to communicate the 
disease. 

Teachers or children who have been 
exposed to infection from any of the fol- 
lowing diseases may safely be re admitted 
to the school if they remain in good 
health (and have taken proper means for 
disinfection) after the following periods 
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ef quarantine: Diphtheria, twelvé days ; 
scarlet fever, fourteen days; small-pox, 
eighteen days; measles, eighteen days; 
chicken-pox, eighteen days; mumps, 
twenty-four days; whooping cough, 
twenty-one days. Adults may be re- 
admitted immediately if they disinfect 
their clothes and persons. 

The following rules, formulated by the 
State Board of Health of Wisconsin, the 
State Board think, ought to prevail in 
this State : 

1. Noperson infected with any contagious 
or infectious disease, dangerous to public 
health, shall be admitted into any public or 
= school within the jurisdiction of this 

oard. 

2. No parent, guardian, tutor or other 
person having charge or control of any 
child or children shall allow or permit any 
such child or children to go from any build- 
ing infected with scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
cholera, small-pox or other contagious or 
infectious disease, dangerous to public 
health, to attend any public or private 
school within the jurisdiction of this board. 

3. No parent, guardian, tutor or other 
— within the jurisdiction of this board 
1aving charge or control of any child or 
children shall allow or permit such child or 
children to go from any house or building 
infected with scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
cholera, small-pox or other contagious or 
infectious disease, to attend any public 
school, church, or place of amusement, or to 
travel in any public vehicle. 

4. No person within the jurisdiction of 
this board shall be allowed or permitted to 
go from any house or building infected with 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, cholera, small-pox 
or other contagious diseases dangerous to 
the public health, to attend any public 
school, church or place of amusement, or to 
travel in any public vehicle... 


The same Board makes the following 
suggestions to County Superintendents, 
to the end that the schools may be placed 
in good sanitary condition: 

t. Toclean and perfect all sources of water 
supply, and, where schools have no water 
supply of their own, to furnish such. 

2. In the absence of a better system, to 
prepare the windows and transoms, so that 
ventilation can be had without causing 
drafts, and that all schools introduce im- 
proved ventilating systems as soon as pos- 
sible. 

3. To place buildings in good repair, with 
tight floors, good roofs and underpinnings. 

4. To see that the grounds do not permit 
standing water, and to prepare gravel or 
board walks to keep the children’s feet out 
of the mud. 

5. Suitable closets for each of the sexes to 
be provided with every school-house. They 
should be situated so as to secure privacy, 
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be kept in good repair and cleaned and dis- 
infected at least twice a month. 

6. The rooms should be so warmed as to 
maintain an even temperature, and all be 
kept comfortable; stoves and furniture 
should be safe and in good order. 

7. Rooms should not be overcrowded; not 
less than 15 square feet of floor space and 
215 cubic feet of air space should ever be 
allowed to each pupil. 

8. Blackboards should not be placed be- 
tween windows; the surface should be dead 
black, not glossy. 

g. The light should, if possible, be ad- 
mitted from the rear, or rear and left of the 
pupil—never from the front. 

10. Desks and seats of different heights 
should be furnished to suit the size and age 
of pupils. 


_> 
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BY MRS. S. R. WINCHELL. 
BELIEVE that every teacher should 
have morning talks with pupils in the 

school-room, just as much as every mother 
should have evening talks with her chil- 
dren in the home. It brings pupil and 
teacher, mother and child, into close re- 
lations with each other, and forms the 
basis of a friendship that is of the great- 
est benefit. 

Now what to do in a very brief time is 
quite a problem. Sometimes subjects 
are suggested by every-day occurrences, 
but if the talks are confined to such topics 
only, it frequently becomes unprofitable 
and uninteresting. These little talks 
should be one of the most profitable les- 
sons of the day. Keep your eyes open 
when you read your educational journal, 
and you will be surprised to find how 
many useful subjects it contains. I do 
not believe mek in ‘‘model lessons,"’ 
but here is a suggestion for you to work 
out for yourselves. 

‘‘ That which a gentleman ought to de- 
sire for his son, besides the fortune he 
leaves him, is: 1. Virtue; 2. Prudence; 3. 
Good manners; 4. Instruction.’’—Locke. 

Ask some pupil, who can write or print 
well, to put this upon the blackboard 
where it can be seen from all parts of the 
room. Call the attention of the pupils to 
the written work. Ask them to read it 
silently, then call upon one pupil to read 
it, and afterwards have it read in concert. 
Find out if any one knows anything 
about the author. If you can talk about 
him intelligently and in an interesting 
way, do so; but if not, appoint some one 
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to find out as much about Locke as pos- 
sible. One might give a little sketch of 
his life, another a list of his works. 

Take up Virtue, Prudence, Good Man- 
ners and Instruction separately, giving 
out each subject the day before, that the 
pupils may be prepared to make most of 
the time. Vary the method by asking 
the whole room to look up the subject as 
a whole. At other times ask individuals, 
aud again ask a pupil to look up and read 
all the definitions of the word, another to 
give his own idea of the meaning, or ask 
a pupil to write a short essay on the sub- 
ject, or if the pupils are not far enough 
advanced for this, let him read some good 
selection on the subject. Ask if there are 
any proverbial expressions in connection 
with the subject. Ask for a quotation 
from the Bible, or from some well-known 
author. All of these suggestions can be 
applied to each subject. 

The lesson on ‘* Prudence’’ can be 
made to cultivate the observation. Ask 
as many of the pupils as possible in the 
limited time to give a good example of 
prudence that has come under his own 
observation. Do animals ever exhibit 
prudence? Give an example. 

Suif the lesson on ‘‘Good Manners"’ to 
the needs of your school, so that it will 
have a personal meaning for every pupil. 
A week could be profitably spent on this 
subject, and then it would not be worn 
out. 

Another could be spent on ‘‘ Instruc- 
tion.’’ Doubtless before this you will 
have found out that children or young 
people have very little idea of accurate 
definition. The old-fashioned spelling 
and definition are too often left out, and 
nothing supplied in its place. 

I desire to reiterate that these are only 
suggestions. Use the skeleton if you wish, 
but clothe it in your own ideas. If you 
spend time and thought on these exer- 
cises, your pupils will find them interest- 
ing, and tardy marks will decrease, for 
nearly every one will want to be there. 
Get your pupils to keep their ears and 
eyes open in their work and play and 
general reading, with reference to what- 
ever subject is under discussion, and they 
will soon learn to observe, to retain and 
to apply illustrations from life as well as 
from books. 

Learn to use your educational journal. 
Keep it on file in the school-room, and 
more than one when you can afford to take 
them, and teach your pupils to value the 
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science of teaching. Also let the whole 
school learn both prose and poetry. 
They will enjoy doing this, and after it 
is learned they will enjoy reciting it 
singly and in concert. 

Pupils ought to be taught something 
outside of text-books, and almost the 
only opportunity to do this is in the 
morning and the Friday afternoon exer- 
cises. It is not necessary to give up the 
whole of the afternoon, but devote the 
last hour, if possible, to such work. The 
art of expression, the ability to address 
an audience, to walk properly and with- 
out self-consciousness to and from a plat- 
form, to be able to address the chairman 
of a meeting without awkwardness or em- 
barrassment, are all things that can be 
taught with comparatively little effort in 
such exercises. 

Let this afternoon be a rest from the 
usual routine. Weara pretty dress your- 
self. Make the school-room as festive as 
possible, and the children will respond to 
the influence and you will be surprised to 
find that the Friday afternoons will help 
govern your schoo!l.—Normal /nstructor. 


> —__—— 


CONQUESTS OF SILENCE. 

WASHINGTON never made a speech. 
In the zenith of his fame he once at- 
tempted it, failed, and gave it up confused 
and abashed. In framing the Constitution 
of the United States the labor was almost 
wholly performed in committee of the 
whole, of which George Washington was, 
day after day, chairman, and he made but 
two speeches during the convention, of a 
very few words each, something like one 
of Grant's speeches. The convention, 
however, acknowledged the master spirit, 
and historians affirm that had it not been 
for his personal popularity and the thirty 
words of his first speech, pronouncing it 
the best that could be united upon, the 
constitution would have been rejected by 
the people. Thomas Jefferson never made 
aspeech. He couldn't do it. 

Napoleon, whose executive ability is 
almost without a parallel, said that his 
dificulty was in finding men of deeds 
rather than words. When asked how he 
maintained his influence over his superiors 
in age and experience when commander- 
in-chief of an army in Italy, he said, ‘* By 
reserve.’’ The greatness of a man is not 
measured by the length of his speeches 
and their number.— Chicago Zimes. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Ye may beave stickin’ 1n a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 


K.C. SCHAEFFER. - + - = J. P. McCASKEY. 


be 1892 the city of Philadelphia ap- 
propriated $15,000 to the Board of Edu- 
cation for the purpose of starting a sys- 
tem of free public libraries. In 1893 the 
sum of $25,000 was appropriated, and a 
like sum in 1894 to the same work, and 
an additional sum of $5,000 toward the 
Free Library in the Public Building, 
which had been established by the Geo. 
S. Pepper bequest of $150,000. In 1895 
councils 


libraries under its care, and $25,000 to 
the Free Library. The Act of June 7, 
1895, authorizes the city to levy a tax 


not exceeding two mills on the dollar | 


annually on all taxable property, such 
tax to be known as the library fund. 
The libraries have attained a circula- 
tion worthy of mention. The branch 
housed in the Wagner Institute and the 
Free Library have each attained a circu- 
lation far exceeding the rate of 350,000 
volumes a year, and the circulation of 
the nine libraries exceeds the rate of 
1,200,000 volumes a year. This is ex- 
ceeded by only two other cities, namely, 
Chicago with an appropriation of $125,- 
000 and a circulation of 2,500,000; and 


3oston with an appropriation of $175,000 | 
; years German has been an optional study 
| in the schools of Evansville, that those 


and a circulation of 1,900,000. 


HALL CAINE attributes his success in 
literature, in part, to the fact that he has 
always been a great reader of the Bible. 
Robert Harborough Sherrard, in an in- 


teresting sketch of the author of ‘‘ The | 


Manxman,”’ in M/cClure’s Magazine, 
quotes him as saying: 


know my Bible as few literary men know 


it. There is no book in the world like | 


it, and the finest novels ever written fall 
far short in interest of the stories it tells. 
Whatever strong situations I have in my 
books are not of my creation, but are 
taken from the Bible. ‘The Deemster’ 





appropriated $50,000 to the | 
Board of Education for the system of | 





‘‘T think that I | 


is the story of the prodigal son. ‘The 
Bondman’ is the story of Esau and 
Jacob, though in my version sympathy 
attaches to Esau. ‘The Scapegoat’ is 
the story of Eli and his sons, but with 
Samuel as a little girl. ‘The Manxman’ 
is the story of David and Uriah. My 
new book also comes out of the Bible, 
from a perfectly startling source.’’ His 
theory 1s that a novel, a piece of imagin- 
ative writing, must end with a sense of 
justice, idea ofa Divine Justice, must leave 
the impression that justice is inevitable. 


IAN MACLAREN is the wom de plume 
over which a Scotch clergyman is writ- 
ing some of the best things of the time. 
His ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ 
and other sketches of Scotch life and 
character, are among the truest and best 
things we know. If you would increase 
your list of people worth knowing, read 
anything, everything, he has written. If 
you want to givea gift toa friend who 


| enjoys a story of the best sort, you cannot 


go wrong with these strong, good books. 
EVANSVILLE, Indiana, according to the 
census of 1890, had a population of 50,- 
756. Of these 15,466 were persons be 
tween 6 and 21 years of age; the total 
enrollment 5,885. In other words, only 
about one-third of the persons of school 
age were in actual attendance. A small 
number of the others may have been in 
private and parochial schools. But most 
of them are said to have been at work in 
factories. Will the school census of Penn- 
sylvania reveal a like condition of things? 


Supt. J. W. Layne says that for 25 


who take this study take it in addition 
to the required studies, that more than 
one-third of the pupils of the schools 
study German, and that of these 30 per 
cent. are children of English-speaking 
parents. His argument in favor of teach- 
ing German has great weight. ‘‘ Ger- 
man parents,’’ he says, ‘‘ naturally desire 
to have their children learn the language 
of the fatherland. If they can do this 
in the public schools, the parents are 
willing to send them to these; if not, they 
will send them to private and parochial 
schools where the German language is 
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used and where German habits of thought 
prevail, and where as a consequence the 
Americanizing process is much slower. 
The public schools are the great assimila- 
ting institutions of the United States. 
Into them come the children of all classes 
of society—the rich and the poor, the 
high and the low, the intelligent and the 
ignorant, the American and the German, 
the Frenchman, the Irishman, the Swede 
and the Italian—and they are expected 
to fit all these for the high duties of 
American citizenship. And this they do 
more or less thoroughly. It is impossible 
for children of foreign birth or of foreign 
parentage long to remain foreign in 
thought or sympathy, if they attend the 
public schools. They will beconie Amer- 
ican in spite of home influences.”’ 





ANDREW CARNEGIE is said to have 
given $3.000,000 to libraries in this coun- 
try and Great Britain. When he handed 
over to the city of Pittsburg the palatial 
edifice called The Library, he said it was 
a disgrace for a man to die rich in this 
age, and supplemented the remark by 
the gift of another million as endow- 
ment. Free concerts have been given to 
the schools of the city, the pupils being 
in charge of their teachers, on days previ- 
ously specified by the authorities. 


THB ‘‘honor roll’’ of Cambria county 
shows that 975 pupils were perfect in at- 
tendance, that is, they did not miss one 
day through the entire school term. 
Some have not missed a day for several 
years. Since the plan of publishing the 
““honor roll’’ was first adopted, the 
number of those having a record of per- 
fect attendance has been doubled. The 
plan is worth trying in other counties. 

It is a busy age we live in. We doas 
much ina few weeks as our forefathers 
did in many. But in our hurry we often 
overlook the husbanding of our physical 
forces, hence so many valuable and useful 
men go down early in life. Gladstone is 
a splendid type of physical preservation, 
in spite of his eighty years and more of 
active life. It is surprising to many that 
he has retained his vigor so long. The 
laws of health, proper food and exercise, 
common sense habits of living, are often 
too little thought of, until it is too late. 
Gladstone has all his life observed certain 
wise habitsof living. Wecan profit by his 
good example. The system of “ Rals- 








tonism’’ teaches physiology, but it teaches 
more. It is the outcome of nearly 
twenty-five years of careful investigation. 
Its theories are deduced from facts, not 
facts from theories. Any who desire to 
know of it—and it bears investigation— 
are referred for circular and other informa- 
tion to Warren S. Rehm, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, began its seventy-sixth year of 
school work on September 15th. Itis a 
free school, supported by the State, for 
the education of its deaf children. Ap- 
plicants for admission must be six years 
of age, and not over twenty. Oral 
methods by which the deaf are taught to 
speak and to read from the lips are pur- 
sued. Separate intellectual and indus- 
trial departments with experienced in- 
structors are maintained. Address Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent, Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, for full information. 





THE New York Legislature passed a 
law requirimg that after January 1, 1897, 
no person shall be employed or licensed 
to teach in the primary or grammar 
schools of any city authorized by law to 
employ a superintendent of schools, who 
has not had a successful experience in 
teaching of at least three years, or, in lieu 
thereof, has not completed a three years’ 
course in and graduated from a high 
school or academy having a course of 
study of not less than three years, or from 
some institution of equal or higher rank, 
and who subsequently to such graduation 
has not graduated from a school or class 
for the professional training of teachers 
having a course of study not less than 
thirty-eight weeks. Boards of education 
are not prohibited from requiring addi- 
tional qualifications, nor from accepting 
the diploma of any State Normal and 
Training School of the state of New 
York, or a state certificate obtained on 
examination. In this law the term 
‘‘primary and grammar schools’’ in- 
cludes all grades below the high school. 





AT the National Educational Associa- 
tion it was said that a Commonwealth 
with one Normal School for the training 
of 20,000 teachers is missionary ground. 
A State Superintendent of one of these 
commonwealths declared that they tried 
to supply the defect by teachers’ meetings 
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for the discussion of educational ques- 
tions, and that his state could boast of four 
meetings at which 800 teachers were pres- 
ent. Allegheny, Luzerne and Lancaster 
counties in this state have recently held 
meetings as large as these during several 
days, both morning and afternoon; and 
other counties fall but little behind them. 





THE Association of City and Borough 
Superintendents will hold their annual 
convention at Altoona, on Thursday and 
Friday, March sth and 6th. The pro- 
gramme isin preparation, and is promised 
tor the February number of Zhe Journal. 


THE Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association had hoped 
to be able to announce a final decision re- 
garding the place for the next meeting of 
the Association, to be held July 3-10, 
1896 Ata meeting held November 23d, 
Buffalo was selected, on condition that 
the usual rates and ticket limitations 
should be granted by the Trunk Line and 
Central Traffic Passenger Associations. 
The Central Traffic promptly voted to 
accept all the conditions named. The 
Trunk Line, because of certain pending 
proposals for re-organization, found that it 
could not properly pass upon or consider 
the request of the Executive Committee, 
previous to its meeting in January. In 
view of these circumstances and the gen- 
eral desire to hold the next meeting at 
some place in the East, the Committee, 
on December 14th, decided to delay final 
action as to the place of meeting until 
January 20th. This decision was influ- 
enced by the very general -and positive 
assurances of the leading Trunk Lines 
that favorable action upon the application 
of the Committee would be reached at its 
January meeting. 





THE Massachusetts Legislature of 1894, 
by ‘‘an act to establish additional State 
Normal Schools,’’ approved June 6, di- 
rected the Board of Education to estab- 
lish a state normal school in each of the 
following places: North Adams, Fitch- 
burg and Lowell, and in such town in 
Barnstable county as the Board might se- 
lect. The state now has in operation 
five regular normal schools and a normal 
art school. As soon as the new schools 
shall have been established, there will be 
ten state normal schools for a school pop- 
ulation two-fifths as great as that of 
Pennsylvania. Candidates for admission 
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are required to be graduates of a high 
school approved by the Board, or to have 


received an equivalent education. Each 
of the schools received from the state for 
its support an annual sum varying from 
$16,000 to $31,697. Because the faculties 
of these schools have not been able to 
achieve all that is expected of them, is 
not considered a reason for attacking 
them, or hampering them in their work, 
by cutting off the appropriations, but 
rather as a reason for rallying to their 
support, and providing them with more 
ample facilities. Pennsylvania will stand 
by and support her Normal Schools in the 
same wise and generous spirit. 





A SUMMER school under the auspices.of 
the University Extension movement, has 
for several years, been held in the build- 
ing of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Ata recent meeting, the fee for the ex- 
clusive ticket admitting to all lectures at 
the summer meeting of 1896, was reduced 
from fifteen to five dollars, good for any 
public school teacher in Pennsylvania, 
the tickets to be countersigned by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
This was made possible by a guarantee 
fund which liberal citizens of Philadelphia 
raised to cover any shortage in the income. 
Special facilities will be offered to those 
desiring to prepare for high school work 
under the new law. A visit to the Mu- 
seums, Libraries, Public and Historical 
Buildings of our metropolis, will be of 
invaluable service to every teacher in the 
public schools who may be in attendance. 





As if a man were author of his own 
thoughts any morethan of his own exist- 
ence! A man can but so live with the 
life given him, that this or that kind of 
thoughts shall call on him, and to this or 
that kind he shall not be at home.— 
George Macdonald. 





From the treasurer of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Prof. David S. Keck, 
we have the name of Miss May C. Ermen- 
trout to be added to the list of members 
at the Mount Gretna meeting. 





THE tenth annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association was held in 
Philadelphia, December 9th. The various 
reports presented gave much interesting 
information regarding the efforts made to 
preserve the forests of the State from 
needless destruction. The General Sec- 
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retary, Dr. J. T. Rothrock, in his report 
said, ‘‘It may seem that little progress 
has been made, but there has been the 
same slow acceptance of rational forestry 
doctrines in other States. If we may ac- 
cept the verdict of competent observers, it 
seems that Pennsylvania stands to-day 
well in the advance of the forestry move- 
ment. It is gratifying to note that in our 
neighboring States, New Jersey and Del- 
aware, substantial gain has been made.’’ 





According to the census of 18g0, the 
total foreign born population in_ the 
United States was 9,249,547. Of these 
845,720 are credited to Pennsylvania. 
Among them are people from every quar- 
ter of the globe. Whocan estimate the 
magnitude of the problem of assimilation 
our public schools must help to solve? 

THE Indian is not always a poor Indian. 
Several of the tribes average far greater 
possessions than the average wealth 
of the whites of the country. The Chick- 
asaw Indians have for each family of five 
$1,300 invested by Uncle Sam, and 4,650 
acres of land; the Cherokees are also very 
wealthy, and some of the smaller tribes 
that have decreased in number are even 
better off. About 30,000 Indians are en- 
gaged in farming and stock raising. 
They are fairly successful, all things con- 
sidered. The educated young Indians 
frequently show much ability. Indian 
families are small and always have been. 
Owing to this cause and to the constant 
warfare between tribes the Indian popu- 
lation of the entire country when discov- 
ered was small and probably decreasing. 





Pror. R. H. HOLBROOK, who has been 
for a number of years Vice-President of 
the National Normal University at Leb- 
anon, Ohio, has accepted a position in 
the State Normal School at Clarion, Pa., 
as head of the department of Mathemat- 
ics, assuming his duties January 2, 1896. 





PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, of Zurich 
University, states forcibly his favorable 
opinion of the higher education of women. 
He said lately to an interviewer in Ox- 
ford, England: ‘‘ Formerly I was a bitter 
opponent to the higher education of wo- 
men, but I am now converted and regard 
it as one of the great achievements of our 
age. It is an actual pleasure to see the 
young women at their studies. Young 
men work as little as possible, young 
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women as much as possible; yes, most of 
them even too much. Besides, their 
method of study is more systematic, and 
what they accomplish is, therefore, more 
thorough. I wish the young men would 
reflect upon this, and learn from the 
young women /ow fo learn.”’ 

New York is building a school-house 
the playground or “‘ yard ’”’ of which will 
be on the roof. The playground will be 
protected by a parapet wall about four 
feet high and a galvanized wire netting, 
which will extend over the whole of the 
playground at a height of about fourteen 
feet. This netting will not interfere in 
the slightest with the admission of light 
and air, but will prevent the boys from 
throwing articles over and down upon 
the surrounding buildings and people be- 
low. The school building is to be of 
fire-proof construction. It is probable 
that future school-houses in New York will 
be built on this plan, and thus a very large 
sum of money will be saved that would 
have been spent on real estate. 








W. P. Dick, A. M., formerly Professor 
of Latin in the West Chester State Nor- 
mal School, has accepted the presidency 
of Metzger College, Carlisle, Pa. 





In the recent opening address to the 
medical students of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Provost Harrison expresses 
the conviction that the men who enter pro- 
fessional life will meet sharp competition 
from well-educated men. He says: ‘Now, 
in my position, as a servant, not only of 
the University as a whole, but of each 
department and school in the University, 
there are, I confess, two or three matters 
at the opening of this new year to which I 
feel it my duty call to your attention. 
The first of these is the great importance, 
as it seems to me, that every one who 
chooses for himself a professional career 
should be a well-educated man. The 
signs of the times all point to very rigid 
admission requirements in the early future 
from all those who mark out for themslves 
such responsible positions. It is well 
that it isso. The simple question is, Is 
it right that a man should be allowed to 
go into Medicine, or Law, or Dentistry, 
or any other profession, without having 
enjoyed a good secondary education— 
without being, in the first instance a 
well-educated man, with a capacity to 
think for himself, as well as a special 
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technical training? Surely the professions 
demand a broader and deeper preparation 
than is now commonly accorded them. 
I believe that within a very few years the 
men who go out from the professional 
schools of our great Universities—the men 
with whom you will have to compete in 
life and in your profession—are going to 
be well-educated men; that both entrance 
and exit of the professional school will be 
much more carefully guarded in. the 
future than they have been in the past, 
at this and at other Universities.’’ 


THE eighth annual lecture course of 
the West Chester State Normal School 
will be opened on January roth by Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, of New York. He 
will be followed by Prof. Chas. A. Young, 
the Princeton astronomer; the Mozart 
Symphony Co. of New York; Wm. Ham- 
ilton Gibson, artist, author and naturalist, 
of New York; and Hon. Henry Hall, of 
Pittsburgh. These lecture courses are a 
great feature of the school life, and are 
largely attended by the citizens as well. 


THE calendar for 1896 issued by the 
American Book Company, contains 
features of special value and interest, par- 
ticularly to teachers. Among these are 
the lists of legal and other holidays in 
the several States; executive, judicial and 
legislative departments of the United 
States government; State and territorial 
statistics, including date of admission, 
area, and population of each State; edu- 
cational statistics of States and Territories, 
giving the names of the Superintendents 
of Public Instruction of each State with 
latest school statistics; educational statis- 
tics of leading cities in the United States 
with names of superintendents and latest 
statistics of school population, attendance, 
etc. ; educational institutions in the United 
States, an interesting table, compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Education, 
and the usual astronomical and chrono- 
logical tables, etc. The calendar will be 
sent free to teachers and school officers 
on application tothe American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, or Chicago. 


A LADY superintendent of schools in 
the West treats a live, subject in this 
fashion: ‘‘ The requirements of the coun- 
try teacher are not numerous. She 
must be a primary, intermediate, gram- 
mar grade, high school teacher combined. 
She must be able to build fires, adjust 


| fallen stove pipes, put in window panes, 
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sweep, dust, split kindling, drive a horse, 
keep out of the neighborhood quarrels, 


| know how, when and where to whip a 


bad boy, understand the school laws, 
raise money for libraries, keep all kinds 
of records, plant trees on Arbor Day, be 
of good moral character, and pass an ex- 
aniination in all the branches of modern 
education. For these accomplishments 
she receives $30 a month. Think of a 
girl getting that salary! Out of this she 
pays her board, buys her clothes, attends 
the summer school, buys educational 
papers and books, attends county con- 
ventions and furnishes slate pencils to the 
pupils. What is left she adds to her 
bauk account, or starts a bank if she pre- 
fers. Unless something is done to reduce 
wages the school teacherS will have a 
monopoly of the wealth of the country, 
and we shall find in our midst a labor or- 
ganization which will menace our free 
institutions and enslave our tax-payers.’ 

WOMEN may now vote at all school 
elections in Ohio, and may become mem- 
bers of Boards of Education. The laws 
relating to residence atid registration of 
voters apply to women as to men. The 
names of women who are candidates may 
be placed upon a separate ballot, and a 
separate box must be provided for those 
voting for school officers. 

To give is one thing; to give joyfully 
is quite another thing. Comparatively 
speaking, many give under more or less 
of protest, some only from a sense of duty, 
and very few joyfully. The giver whom 
God loves is he who gives most cheerfully, 
willingly, joyfully. But in most cases 
this kind of giving has to be learned, and 
learned by practice. At a dinner party 
in Baltimore many years ago, at which 
were present among the guests George 
Peabody and Johns Hopkins, some one 
inquired: ‘‘Which did you enjoy most, Mr. 
Peabody, making your money or giving 
it away?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ answered Mr. Pea 
body, slowly, and Johns Hopkins was ob- 
served to be deeply interested in the an- 
swer, ‘‘I enjoyed making money. I 
think it is a great pleasure to make 
money. And when the idea was first 
suggested to me that I give money away, 
it did not please me at all. In fact, it 
distressed me. But I thought the matter 
over and concluded I'd try it on a small 
scale. Sol built the first of the model 
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tenement houses in London. It was a 
hard pull. But after it was done, I went 
around among the poor people living in 
the rooms, so clean and comfortable, and 
I had quite a new feeling. I enjoyed it 
very much. So I gave some more, and 
the feeling increased. And now I can 
truly say that, much as I have enjoyed 
making money, I enjoy giving it away a 
great deal better.’’ 


AT the recent session of the New 
York Legislature there was a very deter- 
mined effort made to introduce the whip- 
ping-post in that State for the benefit of 
wife-beaters. The vote in its favor was 
large. It was recommended also a few 
weeks since by the grand jury of Camden, 
New Jersey, in their presentment to the 
Court. It would seem that a healthy 
sentiment is growing against letting these 
brutal fellows do all the beating. On 
this subject the Camden jury said: 
‘‘ While we do not favor the whipping- 
post as a general means of punishment, 
yet in cases of wife-beating its use upon 
the culprits ,would no doubt, have a 
wholesome effect. Each sitting of the 
grand jury brings before it a number of 
victims of cruelty, who, by their plead- 
ings for the wrong-doer, ask mercy of 
those sitting in judgment, as the husband 
is their only support. It has been found 
that in almost every instance the hus- 
bands, who during the session of the in- 
quest live exemplary lives, immediately 
after its adjournment repeat wife-beating. 
A dose of the same medicine upon them- 
selves would have a salutary effect.’’ 


Tue ‘‘ Multum in Parvo’’ Record is a 
model of convenience in the way of a 
register for books and supplies. It isthe 
best form which the practical experience 
of the author, an expert in this direction, 
could devise, and it has the hearty ap- 
proval of Secretaries of School Boards and 
others who have had occasion to keep 
these accounts or to refer to the same 
for factsand figures. If kept as designed, 
it will be of great value to any School 
Board, a single copy being enough for 
from ten to’ twenty years, or longer. 
Supt. Farquhar says of the Record: ‘'It 
is the simplest, most complete and con- 
venient book for the purpose of recording 
the essential facts with regard to the 
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adoption and purchase of school books 
aud supplies from year to year that I 
know of. I am positive there is nothing | 
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like it in the market. It is the result of 
years of experience in looking after free 
books in Bethlehem School District, and 
just meets the common needs of all 
School Districts. I have been using an 
earlier edition for some time, and find it of 
much assistance to me in keeping track 
of our school books. ‘The present edition 
is much improved. School districts will 
find a great deal of satisfaction in the re- 
sults of keeping a systematic record such 
as this book offers, and School Boards 
will be saved from censure that sometimes 
follows because records are not clear and 
well arranged. Free text-books have 
been on the stage just about long enough 
to make the utility of such a book appar- 
ent.’’ It contains five distinct sections, 
namely: I. Classified branches in the 
Curriculum; II. Books Account; III. 
Supplies Account ; 1V. Distribution Ac- 
count; and V. Miscellaneous Addenda. 
The price of the book is six dollars ; 
address orders or letters of inquiry to 
Charles B. Opp, Bethlehem, Pa. 


MAKE geography interesting. Take 
children on imaginary trips and the study 
will become a pleasure. Try to make it 
something more than a dry list of names 
to be learned by rote. Take your little 
girl on imaginary voyages and journeys 
from one country to another. Tell her 
something of the manners and customs of 
the people and anything you can learn 
yourself about the lives of the children. 
Describe to.her how the Swiss boys herd 
their cattle under the shadows of the 
Alps, and the Esquimaux are made daring 
by being thrown intothe icy waterin their 
strange fur garments. Tell her of the 
stunted lives of the pit boys in the coal 
mines, and of the German girls who learn 
to use their five knitting-needles almost 
as soon as they can hold them. Books 
of travel will furnish you with many in- 
teresting incidents which you can turn to 
account. Geography will not be a weari- 
some task to her.—Ladies’ Home Journal, 


THE late Robert Louis Stevenson had 
a happy way of applying religion to life, 
and showing how it should work out in 


practice. Talking one day to the chil- 
dren of a school in Samoa about the par- 
able of the talents in the New Testament, 
he told them that there are three they 
all possessed: Tongues, that they must 
use to be cheerful and make those happy 
who are round them. Faces, that they 
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must keep as bright as a new shilling, so 
that they may shine like lamps in their 
homes. Hands, that they must keep 
employed in useful work cheerfully done. 
And if they spent their lives in doing 
these things for the good of others, they 
might be told at the last, ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto Me.”’ 


BEFORE the war cotton was king. 
During the war powder was king. Since 
the war education has been king. 
Formerly the nations built palaces for 
their kings. Now they build palatial 
edifices for school purposes. Cities gen- 
erally spend princely sums upon the high 
school. The city of Chester recently 
completed a Central Grammar School 
that rivals most edifices erected for high 
school purposes. In lighting, heating, 
ventilation and general comfort it sur- 
passes anything ever dreamed of by the 
crowned heads of a hundred years ago. 
The first-floor rooms will be devoted to 
the exemplification of the best methods 
in elementary education. The several 
rooms will constitute a school of observa- 
tion for those preparing to teach. The 


public is gradually waking up to the 
consciousness that there is a difference 
between knowledge and teaching power. 
The excellent arrangement of this build- 
ing is due to the wisdom of Supt. Foster 
aud his Board of Control. 


THE women of New York have scored 
a victory in securing the passage of a 
new act regarding temperance teaching 
in the public schools. It is perhaps too 
early to predict the outcome of the strug- 
gle between those who favored the bill 
and those who are bitterly opposed to it. 
The State Superintendent, the Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor of the Board of 
Regents, the Presidents of Vassar and 
Columbia, the heads of the. Normal 
Schools, the Boards of Education of New 
York and Brooklyn, were active in their 
opposition. But the women were in earn- 
est and proved themselves irresistible, 
securing by their continued efforts the 
approval of the Governor for their favor- 
ite measure. It requires the teaching of 
the subject for ten weeks during each 
school year. One educational journal 
says that all the opposition availed 
nothing against the plea of the politicians 
from the country districts that ‘‘it was 
time the party did something for the 
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temperance vote.’’ The State Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee of fifteen 
to secure the repeal of the act, and re- 
solved to advise teachers and trustees 
while awaiting the result of the efforts 
for repeal to purchase no new text-books 
on physiology, or if such purchase 
should become necessary, to purchase 
those books only on which no royalty is 
paid for certain so-called ‘‘indorsements.’’ 
Those who urged the passage of the new 
law are no doubt quite as honest in their 
purposes and as free from all taint of self- 
ishness as those who denounce the bill 
as one ‘‘conceived in fanaticism and 
passed in hypocrisy.’’ 


SIXTY-SECOND REPORT. 


HE sixty-second annual report of the 
Department of Public Instruction, as 
presented to Governor Hastings by State 
Superintendent Schaeffer, will be found 
in the present issue of 7he Journal. It is 
an important document presenting clearly 
and forcibly the points of special educa- 
tional interest to which attention is called. 
We have for thirty years read carefully 
the proofs of successive annual reports for 
these columns, until these ‘‘annuals’’ no 
longer seem a year apart, though coming 
without fail into the first form of the Jan- 
uary number. 

They have always been good reading. 
Those of Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer are 
characterized by practical common sense, 
clear-sighted view, and a firm and definite 
grasp upon the situation. They show the 
hand of the master with an easy grip upon 
the reins; they speak also the courteous 
presence of the master when counsel or 
advice may be sought or needed. A rare 
scholar, who has diligently improved a 
broad and most liberal course of training; 
a strong thinker, a forcible writer, a ready 
and able speaker, a very successful teacher 
of wide experience on many lines; an 
eminently capable executive and business 
man; always a student; an indefatigable 
toiler, prompt upon any call to duty and 
best content when hardest at work; a 
clear-eyed, generous Christian gentle- 
man, one of the last men of our acquaint- 
ance to be deceivel, misled, or imposed 
upon—we esteem the School System of 
Pennsylvania most fortunate in having 
such a man as itsexecutive head. He is 
a worthy successor of the strongest and 
best men who have preceded him. We 
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say this, having known well, even inti- 
mately, four or five of the ablest men who 
have thus far held the high office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
We say it also wholly without the know- 
ledge of Dr. Schaeffer, who would doubt- 
less object to such expression of personal 
opinion in these columns. 

The vast proportions of our Pennsyl- 
vania system of public schools, not in- 
cluding Philadelphia, is seen from the 
following statistics: The number of dis- 
tricts is 2,443, an increase of 32; number 
of schools, 22,253, an increase of 700; 
number of pupils, 942,975, increase, 
27,476; average attendance, 666,102, in- 
crease, 20,901; percentage Of attendance, 
84; average length of term, in months, 
7.62, decrease, 2 days; number. of male 
teachers, 8,476, increase, 149; number of 
female teachers, 14,517, decrease, 409; 
whole number of teachers, 22,993, de- 
crease, 260; average salary of male 
teachers per month, $41.78, decrease, 3 
cents; average salary of female teachers 
per month, $32.79, increase, 24 cents; 
cost of school supplies other than text 
books, $358,597.90, decrease, $200,640. 52; 
teachers’ wages, $7,206,252.88, increase, 
211,230.32; fuel and contingencies, $3,912,- 
662.13, imcrease, $275,623.39; cost of 
text books, $768,891.50, decrease, $331,- 
285.84; purchasing, building and repair- 
ing houses, $3,182,749.40, increase, $348, - 
658.18; total expenditures, $15,429,- 
153.81, imcrease, $303,585.53; average 
number of mills on dollar for school pur- 
poses, 4.52, increase, .11; average number 
of mills on dollar for building purposes, 
2.93, decrease, 4% mill; amount of tax 
levied, $8,598,542.71, decrease, $78,939.96. 

Including Philadelphia, the number of 
graded schools is 13,g00; the number of 
superintendents, 134; number of pupils, 
1,070,642; average number of pupils, 779,- 
463; teachers’ wages, $9, 304,329.59; total 
expenditures, $18,992,651.12; estimated 
value of school property, $46,617,109; 
state appropriations for school year end- 
ing June, 1894, $5,484,316. 30. 

Regarding the annual appropriations 
for public instruction, Dr. Schaeffer says 
that although the annual amount has 
reached the magnificent sum of five and 
a half million dollars, it does not cover 
one-third of the expenditures for public 
instruction. During the past year 6472 
schools were open during ten months ; 
4007 during nine months, and 2855 during 
eight months. The remaining 12 014 
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schools were in session between six and 
eight months. 

He emphasizes the grave necessity of 
teaching the science of government and 
of imbuing pupils with a sound knowl- 
edge of the theory and methods our 
constitution, andsays: ‘‘ Of the 845,720 
foreign-born fersons credited to Pennsy]- 
vania there are many whose children need 
the patriotic influence of our public 
schools, as well as instruction in the use 
of a language other than their mother 
tongue. Since English is the language 
of the courts, and of the other branches 
of government, its acquisition by the 
children of foreign parentage should be 
insisted on, for their own sake and for the 
sake of the nation.’’ 

The ‘‘ seven essential things’’ to be in- 
sisted upon in every school room of Penn- 
sylvania are stated to be : 

1. The ordinary school virtues. 

2. The English language, including the 
power to think and to express thought in 
both script.and speech. 

3. A taste for good reading and the power 
to use books aright. 

4. Aknowledge of business forms and the 
ability to perform the calculations required 
in barter and trade. 

5. Sufficient knowledge of hygiene to ob- 
serve the laws of health. 

6. Enough geography and history to see 
the relation of good government to the wel- 
fare of the people. 

7. And finally a willingness to make sacri- 
fices in the cause of right and truth and in 
the interest of humanity at home and abroad. 

Evening schools are growing in num- 
bers and popularity; almost every city of 
any size or importance has established 
them, and they are accomplishing much 
good. 

He expresses the hope that public- 
spirited citizers in school districts gene- 
rally will, by word and deed, induce the 
Directors to take advantage of the powers 
granted by the act for the establishment 
of free public libraries. ‘* No legislation 
was wore needed, and none will result in 
greater good or elicit more gratitude 
from those who have learned to enjoy a 
good book.”’ 

He favors the extension of the High 
School system to rural districts, and says: 
‘*If Pennsylvania were to follow the ex- 
ample of Wisconsin in making a liberal 
appropriation in aid of all high schools 
maintaining a given standard, the great- 
est want in our system of public instruc- 
tion would in no long time be supplied 
by the multiplication of high schools in 
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rural districts, and by the increased effici- 
ency of the secondary instruction in cities 
and boroughs.”’ 
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STATE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS. 





‘THE plan of forming a State organiza- 
tion of School Directors has been un- 
der discussion for several years. If dele- 
gates from the county associations now 
in existence were to meet in annual con- 
vention many reforms could be inaug- 
urated, the wants of different sections of 
the State could be made known more 
fully, and unwise legislation could often 
be prevented. A law that will correct 
abuses in one community may do harm in 
a dozen others where the conditions are 
different. Arrangements have been made 
for the first State convention of Directors 
to assemble in the Supreme Court Room 
at Harrisburg, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, January 8th and goth, 1896. The an- 
nexed letter from Mr. H. H. Quimby, of 
Mont Clare, Montgomery county, chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements, 
will explain more fully the steps which 
have been taken to secure an attendance 
of delegates. Superintendents and other 
friends of education are, of course, cor- 
dially invited to attend the convention. 

To School Directors and Superintendents : 
A State Convention of School Directors has 
been called to meet at Harrisburg, January 
8th and gth, 1896, to discuss questions of 
school management and to consider the prop- 
osition to form a permanent State Associa- 
tion of School Directors. 

A number of County Associations have 
appointed delegates; a preliminary meeting 
of Superintendents and delegates has been 
held; and arrangements are in progress for 
the Convention, the success of which is 
assured. 

It is earnestly desired that every county 
which has an organized asociation of School 
Directors shall be represented in the con- 
vention. If there are any associations that 
have not yet acted in the matter and will 
not meet again before January 8th, their 
Presidents are each hereby requested to ap- 
point four delegates and with them attend 
the convention. 

There is no means of ascertaining whether 
associations exist in certain counties ex- 
cept through application to their respective 
Superintendents. Inquiry on this point has 
been made of every County Superintendent 
in the State, and notice given of the pro- 
jected convention. In several cases no 


— has yet been received, and all Superin- 
ents who have not yet done so are 


tenc 
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respectfully urged to write to the under- 


signed advising whether their counties 
have organized Directors’ Associations, and: 
whether they have appointed delegates to : 
the convention. If so, kindly give names 
and addresses of delegates. 

All school Superintendents throughout 
the State are cordially invited to attend 
and participate in the convention. Papers 
have been promised upon the following 
topics and discussion is invited : 

‘*Free Transportation of Pupils to Con- 
solidated Schools.’’ 

‘*Township High Schools.’’ 

‘*Standard Plans of School Houses.”’ 

‘‘What Legislation is Needed for out 
Schools?”’ 

‘*What should be the Basis of Distribu- 
tion of the State Appropriation?”’ 

Due notice of place and hour of meeting 
will be sent to every Superintendent and to 
every delegate whose address is reported. 

H. H. Quimby, 
Chmn. Com. Arrangements. 
Mont Clare, Pa., Dec. 19. 1895. 


——_—_____<g> ee 


THE GOOD WORK GOES ON. 


‘“ BEST OF ALL WAS THE ENTHUSIASM.’’ 





‘THE Memorial Committee is much 

gratified at the response from differ- 
ent parts of Pennsylvania. They have 
now sent to every County Institute for 
1895, and to City Institutes, in the order 
in which they have been held, a full sup- 
ply of matter presenting the Dr. Burrowes’ 
Memorial to the teachers of the State. 
The necessary outlay for this has been from 
$350 to $400. This expense incurred, all 
ot which is for matter in the best sense 
educational, will be returned in largely 
increased amount. At the same time the 
chief purpose of the Memorial has been 
accomplished in a very effective manner 
by making Dr. Burrowes and his great 
work known to teachers in the schools. 
The services of this remarkable man to 
our State exceed those of Horace Mann 
to the State of Massachusetts. The name 
of the latter is glorified the world over; 
that of Dr. Burrowes was hardly known 
to the teachers of this generation in his 
native State. 

The outlay of the Committee in the 
direction of the thirteen State Normal 
Schools for a thirty-two page pamphlet, 
giving some account of Dr. Burrowes’ re- 
lation to these schools, etc., more than 
five thousand copies of which have been 
distributed to them so that each student 
and teacher may be supplied; for the Dr. 
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Burrowes envelope with contents, and for 
suitable frames for the special portrait to 
be sent to each of the Normal Schools early 
in the new year, is about three hundred 
dollars. Not a dollar of this sum do we 
regard as unwisely expended. Every page 
of matter that has been distributed is 
strictly in line with the memorial work 
itself. We have assumed a grateful and 
patriotic spirit in the Normal Schools—a 
resolute purpose among students and 
teachers to honor Dr. Burrowes—and 
have, therefore, reckoned upon an aver- 
age of twenty-five cents from every 
teacher and student, which will add from 
$1,000 to $1,200 to the fund. We trust 
these schools will come up gratefully 
and gloriously to the noble work of 
doing honor to Dr. Burrowes, and that 
we shall have the privilege of sending, 
on the basis of a life-size portrait for each 
twenty-five cents contributed, a portrait 
of the ‘‘Father of the Normal School 
System ’’ to every teacher here employed 
and to every student in attendance. Gen- 
erous support of the Dr. Burrowes’ Me- 
morial will be widely noted, and spoken 
of for many years to the honorable repu- 
tation of these schools. 

The pamphlet above named is replete 
with interesting information in regard to 
the origin of the Normal School System. 
Special attention is called to the state- 
ment of facts and arguments on pages 
3-6, showing why academies and colleges 
failed and always must fail in training an 
adequate corps of teachers for our public 
schools. It contains also much educa- 
tional history not otherwise accessible to 
the average student. It must contribute 
to the moulding of sentiment in favor of 
the Normal Schools, and thus aid them 
in the contest that is threatened in the 
near future. 

Among contributions received during 
the current month is one from Supt. 
Dewey of Newport Township, Luzerne 
County, for $7.50, an average of twenty- 
five cents and more from the teachers. 
He adds: *‘ You have also received twenty- 
five cents from each of us in the contribu- 
tions from the Luzerne County Institute.’’ 
Our best thanks to Newport for this fifty- 
cent average! 

Dr. Edward Brooks, City Superintend- 
ent of the schools of Philadelphia, who 
had full personal knowledge of Dr. Bur- 
rowes’ relation to the Normal Schools, 
having been prominently connected with 
the Millersville Normal School in its 
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early history and for many years there- 
after, and who was also familiar with his 
relation to the public school system in 
general, says in a recent letter enclosing 
ten dollars to the fund: 

‘*Pennsylvania’s greatest educator 
should have a monument bearing testi- 
mony to what he wrote and did for the 
cause of popular educatioh which lay so 
near his heart. When the friends of the 
cause were few he was brave and faithful; 
and when men thought but little of the 
education of the people his great brain 
was full of ideas which we are now work- 
ing out in the schools of the State. Ina 
large sense the father of the Common 
School System, and in the strictest sense 
the father of the Normal School System, 
he deserves from the people of Pennsyl- 
vania a monument that shall tell to many 
generations the interesting story of his 
labors and achievements in the great 
cause of general education.”’ 

Supt. Mackey, of Butler, writes, under 
date of Dec. 20th, this welcome letter: 

‘‘It gives me pleasure to announce to 
you that our teachers, by unanimous vote, 
appropriated the balance in the treasury of 
the Institute, something over fifty-two 
dollars, to the Dr. Burrowes’ Memorial 
Fund ; and feeling that that amount was 
too small, they raised about fifty-one dol- 
lars more by general collection. The col- 
lection was made this morning, when 
the attendance was smallest; otherwise it 
might have been larger. The enrollment 
of teachers was 290, the amount contri- 
buted to the Memorial is about $104, 
which is more than the twenty-five cents 
per capita asked for by your Memorial 
Committee. If you need still more, the 
Butler borough teachers cau stand another 
collection. Best of all was the exthuszasm. 
It seemed really to rejoice the hearts of 
many of the teachers to know that Penn- 
sylvania can claim a man who can be 
compared with Horace Mann himself as 
a friend of cducation, a man who could 
sacrifice his private means for the public 
good, though in public office.’’ 

We thank Supt. Mackey, Supt. Mc- 
Cullough, and the teachers of Butler bor- 
ough and Butler county. What a Me- 
morial this could be made, if the teachers 
of the State at large were all of the same 
generous temper! The grateful thanks 
of the Memorial Committee to every gen- 
erous soul that lends a hand to this good 
work, alike honorable to the living and 
the dead. 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


MONG the noblest statues in Amer- 
I. ica is that which stands at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, looking out over the sea, 
from its elevated position, towards the land 
from which came the Pilgrims. On Sat- 
urday, December 21st, the two hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers was observed on 
this historicspot. Hon. George F. Hoar, 
the venerable Senator from Massachusetts, 
was fitly chosen as the orator of the day, 
and his address was a masterly effort. 
His portrayal of the character of the 
Plymouth Puritan of the days of 1620 
and of the spirit of the early Colonial 
days was that of one thoroughly at home 
in the subject. ‘* How few of them there 
were!’’ he said, speaking of those who 
landed at Plymouth. ‘* There were but 
forty-eight men who landed upon the 
Rock. But forty-one names are signed to 
the compact. Of the twenty men who 
survived the first winter, there are, 
according to Dr. Palfrey’s estimate, not 
more than eleven—one less than the num- 
ber of the Apostles—who are favorably 
known. The rest are either known un- 
favorably or only by name. Surely the 
parable of the mustard seed, than which, 
as Edward Everett said, ‘ the burning pen 
of inspiration, ranging heaven and 
earth for a similitude, can find nothing 
more appropriate or more expressive to 
which to liken the Kingdom of God,’ is 
repeated again in these later times. 
‘Whereunto shall we liken it, or with 
what comparison shall we compare it?’ ’”’ 
In summing up the political and his- 
torical meaning of the landing, he said : 
There landed on Plymouth Rock on the 
21st day of December, 1620, a State, free- 
born and full-grown, exercising all local, 
municipal, and national functions through 
the voice of the whole people, in simple 
democratic majesty ; ready, as its bounds 
grew and its individual communities multi- 
plied, for the mechanism of a perfect 
representative government ; an independent 
Church, having a direct connection with 
Christ, as did the Church in the beginning, 
without human link or mediation; a people 
mild both in government and private con- 
duct, tolerant, peaceful, affectionate, lovers 
of home, of kindred and friends, apt for 
social delights, fond of sound learning and 
the refinements of domestic life, without the 
greed of gain or the lust of conquest; but 
possessing a rare public spirit, and the high 
courage and aptness for command and for 
success which belong to the English race ; 
made up of gentlemen and gentlewomen to 
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whom refinement, education, learning and 
a noble behavior were necessities of their 
nature; accustomed to toil, privation and 
hardships ; observing the operation of a 
written ballot, and of a public registration 
of deeds, and an equal distribution of in- 
heritance among the children. 


Speaking of the origin of the Pilgrims, 
he said in part : 

The Pilgrims were Englishmen. Their 
children are, in the essentials of national 
character, Englishmen still. We have a 
great admixture of otherraces. But it isan 
admixture chiefly from those Northern races 
of which England herself was composed. In 
spite of past conflicts and present rivalry, 
England is the nation closest to us in affec- 
tion and sympathy. The English language 
is ours. English literature is perhaps more 
familiar to the bulk of our people than to 
Englishmen themselves. The English Bible 
is still our standard of speech, our inspira- 
tion, our rule of faith and practice. We 
look to English authority in the administra- 
tion of our system of law and equity. Eng- 
lish aptness for command, habit of success, 
indomitable courage, unconquerable perse- 
verance, have been, are, and are to remain the 
American quality. The men of other blood 
who come here acquire and are penetrated 
with the English, or perhaps without boast- 
ing or vanity we may say, the American 
spirit. The great bulk of our people are of 
English blood. But by the spirit, which 
has its own pedigree, its own ancestry, its 
own law of desert and of inheritance, we 
are English even more than by any tie of 
of physical kinship. It is of this pedigree of 
the spirit, governed by forces of which 
science has as yet given us no account, that 
we are taking account to-day. It is by 
virtue of its laws that John Winthrop counts 
George Washington among his posterity. 
James Otis transmits his quality to Charles 
Sumner. Emerson may well be reckoned 
the spiritual child of Bradford; Channing 
the spiritual child of John Robinson; and 
Miles Standish the progenitor of Grant. 
The great-hearted Hebrew prophet has many 
a descendant among the great-hearted Puri- 
tans. In this genealogy the men of Ther- 
mopylz are no aliens to the men of Bunker 
Hill. When the boys who went out from a 
New England dwelling to meet death at 
Gettysburg or Antietam, with no motive but 
the love of country and the sense of duty, 
shall meet, where they are gone, the men 
who fought the liveloug day with Welling- 
ton or obeyed Nelson’s immortal signal, 
they shall ‘‘Claim kindred there, and have 
the claim allowed.’’ 


A diversion was created here, due to 
the Senator’s desire to keep pace with 
the latest development of our relations 
with the mother country : 


What I have said just now was written 
more than ten days ago. Let it stand. It 
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is well that these two great nations should 
know something of each other that they 
don’t get from their metropolitan press, 
whether in London or in New York. Each 
of them should know that if it enter into a 
quarrel with the other, it is to be a contest 
with that people on the face of the earth 
which is most like to itself. The quarrel 
will be maintained on both sides until 
Anglo-Saxon, until English, until Ameri- 
can endurance is exhausted. For that reason, 
if for no other, such a conflict should never 
begin. This whole thing is very simple. 
We cannot permit any weak power on this 
continent to be despoiled of its territory, or 
to be crowded out of its right, by any strong 
power anywhere. England would not per- 
mit us to do that to Belgium or to Denmark. 
On the other hand, we have no title to inter- 
fere with the established boundaries of Eng- 
lish territories, whether we like them or do 
not like them. All between those two 
limits is subject for discussion and arbitra- 
tion; subject for that international arbitra- 
tion which a delegation of English members 
of Parliament came to Boston a few years 
ago to impress upon us, saying that in their 
desire for its establishment they represented 
the opinions of a large majority of the 
English House of Commons. The settle- 
ment of pending differences upon these 
principles will be compelled by the business 
men and the religious sent!ment of these 
two nations, influences always irresistible 


when they are united and when they are 
brought to bear upon large matters of na- 


tional and international import. . 


If the hearts of other men fail them, we 
will still turn for inspiration to the rock 
where Alden landed, to the walls where 
Brewster preached, to the hill where Brad- 
ford lies buried. Let this day forevermore 
be devoted to filial affection. Let it be given 
to the utterance of children’s love. The 
beautiful shadows of the Pilgrim Father and 
the Pilgrim Mother hover over us now. In 
that spiritual presence it cannot be that our 
hearts shall be cold or that our thoughts 
should be unworthy of our high lineage. 
Let every return of the Pilgrim anniversary 
witness a new consecration of his children 
to the Pilgrim’s cause in the Pilgrim’s 
spirit. If it shall be our fortune to enjoy 
the blessings of civilization, of order, re gad 
finement, of happy homes, of wealth, of 
letters, of art, of the transcendent sweets of 
domestic life, of safety, of good fame, of 
honor, let us enjoy them, faithful to the 
30d who has given them and to the ances- 
tors whom He vouchsafed to make His in- 
strument to win them. Not unto us, not 
unto us, but unto Him and to them be the 
praise. But if we are called on in His 
Providence to give up all these, let us re- 
member that it is not for these things that 
human life on this earth is given. Let us 
still remember the Pilgrim’s life, and the 
Pilgrim’s lesson: Above all, Liberty! 
above all, Faith! above all, Duty! 
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PARENTS AND DIRECTORS. 


‘THE following very full extract from 
an able paper read by Mr. Thomas 
R. Edwards, of the Shenandoah School 
Board, before the sixteenth annual con- 
vention of the School Directors of Schuyl- 
kill county, upon the ‘‘ Educational Re. 
sponsibilities of Parent and Director under 
Existing Laws,’’ will be suggestive to 
many readers. The subject is one of vital 
importance, the duties involved being 
widely and habitually disregarded. 


Duty as Parents: It is our duty, as par- 
ents, to submit to all laws that are made, 
and to encourage teachers and school officers 
by complying with all the requirements of 
such laws. In our country, the will of the 
majority rules, and if measures are passed 
which prove obnoxious, the best way to kill 
them is toenforce them. As General Grant 
once said, ‘‘If you want to get rid of a bad 
law, enforce it.’’ 

We are in the van of progressive states, 
and to retain our position we must be 
prompt to-acquaint ourselves with new in- 
novations, and adopt them if beneficial. In 
the friendly rivalry of states for the perfec- 
tion of school systems, we must be alert and 
ready to grasp all opportunities for educa- 
tional superiority, and just as ready to dis- 
card any ideas that have been proven unfit for 
the object intended. As parents, we should 
begin to train the minds of our children as 
soon as they are capable of receiving and 
retaining impressions. When we place 
them in schools we should teach them to 
love their teachers, their school and their 
country. We should instill in their hearts 
that love of school and learning which 
begets patriotism. Later we should en- 
deavor to impress upon them the fact that 
under our glorious system of government 
and education it is possible for the lowliest 
to mount to the pinnacle of fame. We 
should hold forth and encourage them with 
the stories of the early struggles and finan- 
cial successes of our historical characters, 
our soldiers, statesmen, authors, scholars 
and inventors. We should give them to 
understand that the brilliant record of our 
achievements in the arts and sciences stands 
unrivaled in the history of the world, and 
that it is possible, under our plan of intel- 
lectual progress, for them to share in glories 
to come. 

Most of us send our children to school 
with the secret hope that the future may 
resound with their deeds; that possibly a 
future Washington, a Lincoln, a Grant or 
an Edison, may lie hidden in the little form 
that is now bending over a child’s arith- 
metic. Thisisthe proper feeling of a parent, 
and while he possesses it he should also im- 
part to the child the hopes that he nurses 
for its future. In this manner the youth is 
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made to understand the use and value of 
knowledge, and wil] naturally strive to gain 
such success that will entitle him to the emol- 
uments that follow a good common school 
education. You and I can probably remem- 
ber the oft-repeated expression of our school 
days, when struggling through what then 
seemed an intricate and unsolvable problem, 
that ‘‘ we could not see what all this strug- 
gling is good for.’’ Ah! my friends, that is 
the moment when some kind advisor should 
have hastened to our assistance with words 
of encouragement, and comfort, and cheer, 
some friend who would point out the object 
of all study, and subsequent knowledge. It 
is for this reason that I would emphasize 
the importance of explaining to our children 
the drift of all learning. 

In this grand country, which we so fondly 
love, I would teach the child the patriotism 
that attaches to national successes; I would 
tell him how the United States stands head 
and shoulders above all nations in the march 
of improvements in the arts, sciences and 
inventions. I would tell him in the language 
of a paragraph that went the rounds of the 
papers some years ago: 

‘* That Brother Jonathan commenced busi- 
ness in 1776 with thirteen States and 816,- 
000 square miles of territory, which. was oc- 
cupied by three millions of civilized human 
beings. He has now, after a little more 
than 100 years of growth, a family of 7o,- 
000,000, who occupy 45 States and five Terri- 
tories, which embrace over 3,000,000 square 
miles. He has 176,000 miles of railroad, or 
more than sufficient to girdle the earth seven 
times, worth $10,000,000,000. The value of 
his agricultural products is $3,000,000,000; 
his coal nearly $1,000,000,000 more, and his 
gold mines are capable of producing $8o,- 
000,000 a year. He has more than one thou- 
sand cotton factories, 20,000 daily news- 
papers, 14,660 weekly and 2640 monthly pub- 
lications. He has, also, many other things 
too numerous to mention: These are the 
facts that we should bring to the knowledge 
of our children at the fireside. Let them be 
talked about, sung about and boasted about 
in our homes. Tell the children in their 
homes that the United States issues more 
newspapers in number and aggregate circu- 
lation, than all the rest of the world com- 
bined ; that America outnumbers the press 
of Great Britain seven to one, and has 
nearly a dozen papers which print more 
copies everv issue than does the renowned 
London 7imes,; that we have more cattle 
and other live stock, that we are fourth in 
the list of sheep raising nations, having 
raised 4,500,000 last year, and that in food 
producing animals, our country leads the 
world. 

Indeed, nature herself, by the physical fea- 
tures with which she has blessed our coun- 
try, has marked it out as a broad field for 
development on the grandest scale. Tell 
our little boys and girls that we have the 
largest lakes, the longest rivers, the might- 
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iest cataracts, the deepest caves, the broad- 
est and most fertile prairies, and the richest 
gold, silver, iron, copper and coal mines on 
the globe. All such knowledge may be im- 
parted to the child at home, and will serve 
to add zeal to his pursuit of knowledge, 
broaden his mind, and imbue him with a 
love and respect of country that will be our 
protection in coming ages. Endeavor to find 
out the bent of the child’sinclinations. If he 
is of an artistic turn of mind, tell him of 
our artists who won fame abroad. If he dis- 
plays mechanical genius, tell him the his- 
tory of American railroads. If he is bold, 
determined, and has a commanding spirit, 
spur him on with the tales of the deeds of 
our military and naval heroes, Grant, Sheri- 
dan, Sherman, Porter, Farragut and others. 
If he admires great projects, tell him of the 
Atlantic cable and Cyrus Field. If his tal- 
ent runs to electrical themes, post him on 
the successes of Morse, Edison, Bell and the 
fruits of their works, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone and the phonograph. Incalculable 
good can be done the child by such parental 
instruction, and the aid to the teacher in 
thus enlightening the minds of the children 
at home, cannot be estimated. You know, 
especially those who have been teachers, 
that it is a simple matter to recognize the 
child who has the benefits of home instruc- 
tion; such children, all else being equal, are 
generally in the lead of their schoolmates. 
Unfortunately, we have a large class of 
people in all communities who seem to think 
the school is a large kindergarten, where 
they may send their children for a certain 
portion of each day, while they are at 
liberty to attend to domestic duties. The 
idea of aiding and encouraging the teacher 
is foreign to their thoughts. They believe 
the teacher is appointed to relieve them of 
their parental and natural task of instruct- 
ing their offspring. They unreservedly 
throw all the responsibility of the child’s 
education on the patient teacher, who often 
utters a silent prayer that parents would 
assist them in their arduous work by train- 
ing and directing the minds of children to 
study. There is another class of people 
who, I firmly believe, send their children to 
school simply because there are schools and 
that it is the fashion to do so. I doubt if 
such people, placed in a wilderness, would 
succeed in keeping in advance of the savage. 
It is this class of parents who never see the 
inside of school rooms; they never visit 
them, they hardly inquire of the child who 
its teacher is, and if informed would forget 
the name in a day. The only redeeming 
feature of their neglect and carelessness is, 
the implicit confidence they exhibit in be- 
lieving that the public school is a good sort 
of a place in which to bring up children. 
Duties as Directors—We should stimulate 
parents to visit the schools, and try to 
awaken in their nature an untiring interest 
in all school work. Make them understand 
that the teacher is working hand in hand 
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with them in the intellectual advancement 
of their children, and that they have the 
greatest interest in the results sought for. 

The directors should be ready to advise 
and patient to explain to parents the object 
of all school laws. I think it is the duty 
of the director to do this, because, as a 
representative of the school system, it is his 
place to be fully conversant with all school 
laws and requirements, and in enlightening 
the parent in this respect, he makes easier 
the adjustment of the parental mind to new 
measures and conditions. I believe these 
meetings of directors to be one of the best 
means of enhancing the value of work in 
the different school districts which we rep- 
resent. Our presence here is an emphatic 
acknowledgment of the interest we have in 
school work. There is nothing like the 
friction of opposite or similar minds to keep 
the mental machinery bright and in good 
condition. It is a healthy sign when direct- 
ors meet together to make even trade on 
educational secrets and topics. 

It is our duty to attend these meetings, 
and no director who has the welfare of the 
public schools at heart will absent himself. 
Of course, I speak of those who can attend 
without a too great sacrifice of private in- 
terest, for we have directors absent to-day 
whose zeal may be in excess of ours, but 
who are detained at home by unavoidable 
circumstances. 

In defining the duties of directors under 
existing laws, a work opens up that cannot 
be exhausted. The duties are innumerable. 
When elected, he should attend the organ- 
ization of the Board of Directors, and should 
mentally vow that he will be present at all 
its meetings during his term of office. 
When furnished with a copy of the school 
laws, which I understand are supplied in all 
districts, he should make them his study, 
master their details, and fully understand 
the object thereof, and should not rest con- 
tent until this is done. The conscientious 
school director will not wait for an appoint- 
ment on the Visiting Committes, but im- 
mediately on his advent in the Board will 
commence a thorough and systematic round 
of visits to all the school rooms in his dis- 
trict, ascertain where the defects are and 
where the requirements are met. He should 
study and compare the methods of different 
teachers in similar grades, and urge the 
Board to adopt those which seem best 
adapted to the end desired. He should en- 
courage the teacher who lacks expected 
success, and commend the successful one. 
He should see that all the schools are pro- 
vided with the neccessary adjuncts of a well- 
appointed school room, and that all aids 
offered by his district and State appropria- 
tion are taken advantage of. 

He should see that all the teachers in 
whose appointment he has a voice are 
rigidly impartial. That they have their in- 
tellect so broadened by observation and 
thought that they are able to admire the 





mind as well as the body of the struggling 
child who is placed under their control. 
That they possess the quality of true man- 
hood or womanhood which will enable them 
to treat with equal pains and consideration 
the homely and attractive, the deformed and 
well-formed, the obstinate and tractable ; for 
they should understand that in the schoo]- 
room, aS in our country, all children are 
equal and entitled to equal privileges and 
favors. As the beginning gives a bias to 
the whole after-life, we can see that the be- 
ginnings of an education are of the utmost 
importance. Nature is to be studied and 
followed, as education is an unbroken unity 
extending from early childhood to maturity. 
Weare training boys and girls for the world, 
and it is essential that we instruct them, 
first, in good principles, good manners and 
discretion ; second, in intelligence and in- 
tellectual activity, and finally, in actual 
knowledge. We should appoint teachers 
who would consider it criminal to punish or 
scold a child for lack of understanding. In 
such cases, the teacher should redouble his 
efforts in the pupil’s behalf, and if it pos- 
sesses a delicate and gentle nature, it should 
be treated with studied consideration. A 
careful insight into the disposition of pupils, 
will enable the conscientious teacher to act 
wisely in this respect. A teacher should be 
an example in person and conduct of what 
he requires from his pupils. He should 
know how to impart instruction in such a 
form as the child can grasp; the concrete 
should precede the abstract ; the simple the 
complex ; the nearer the remote, and this 
can be accomplished by leading, not driving. 
We are under the impression that our State 
School Fourna/l is abreast of the times on 
educational topics. Indeed, I often find in 
it new light on hitherto hidden subjects. | 
think it would be well for us as Directors, to 
thoroughly search each number of our 
Fournal for information that may be of fu- 
ture use to. us. We should not stop here. 
I believe that every school district should 
subscribe for at least one copy of the School 
Journal of every State that has such a pub- 
lication, and thus keep posted on the doings 
of others, with the object of applying the 
good in them to ourselves. 

Compulsory Law :—Let us turn for a mo- 
ment to the subject of Compulsory Law. I 
have not the time, neither am I prepared to 
discuss the merits of the law. I merely 
wish to give a few figures that will show 
how similar measures work elsewhere, and 
I trust that all the benefits that have been 
derived from such laws in other States and 
countries, will fall toour lot. Asa result of 
the compulsory law enacted in Illinois, 
20,000 children were taken off the streets in 
the first year of its enforcement. In Eng- 
land, with compulsory education, the in- 
crease in five years was 680,000, or sixty per 
cent. In Scotland, the increase for three 
was forty-five per cent. We are confronted 
with acompulsory law in Pennsylvania. It 
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behooves us to give this act all the encour- 
agement that its promoters could desire. 
We must considerately give the founders 
of this law credit for sincere and honest mo- 
tives, and as we are sworn to obey and en- 
force all laws pertaining to school matters, 
our duty isclear. In Pennsylvania, accord- 
ing to our last census, we had 146,138 per- 
sons over the age of ten years unable to 
read, and 228,014 unable to write. These 
figures are alarming, and when we reflect 
that this ignorant population under our 
franchise laws is a factor in our govern- 
ment, we cannot afford to ignore the nega- 
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tive influence it must wield, not only in our 
educational, but in all affairs of State. It is 
this class of people which cannot be reached 
by the ordinary inducements to intellectual 
advancement ; and if the compulsory law 
shall succeed in wiping out this black mark 
ot illiteracy from our State, it will have ac- 
complished a glorious work, and future gen- 
erations will bless the fore-sight that 
prompted the measure. In closing, I desire 
to state that the figures and facts which |] 
quote are not imaginary, but are taken 
from standard authorities, and are as nearly 
correct as it is possible to make them. 


o—_—__—____ 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to College graduates : 

195. Harvey S. Houskeeper, South Beth- 
lehem, Northampton county, graduate of 
Lehigh University. September 24. 

196. Haman S. Staggers, Gump, Greene 
county, graduate of Waynesburg college, 
September 24. 

197. W. S. Gruver, Easton, Northampton 
county, graduate of Lafayette college, Octo- 
ber 2. 

198. Geo. A. Miller, Allentown, Lehigh 
county, graduate of Muhlenberg college, 
October 4. 

199. L. L. 
county, graduate 
October 15. 

200. John A. Blair, Natrona, Westmore- 
land county, graduate of Grove City college, 
October 15. 

201. Geo. A. Stauffer, Elizabethtown, 
Lehigh county, graduate of Ursinus college, 
October 16. 

202. James E. Eisenhart,~Corsica, Jeffer- 
son county, graduate of Grove City college, 
October 16. 

203. Ida McKinney, Franklin, Venango 
county, graduate of Grove City college, 
October 21. 

204. Addison C. Snyder, Glencoe, Somer- 
set county, graduate of Franklin and Mar- 
shall college, October 21. 

205. James Abner P. Hunsicker, Schwenk- 
ville, Montgomery county, graduate of 
Ursinus college, October 25. 

206. Calvin D. Yost, Minersville, Schuy]- 
kill county, graduate of Ursinus college, 
November 6. 

207. Lewis R. Harley, North Wales, Mont- 
gomery county, graduate of Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, December 12. 

208. Wilber M. Campbell, Hooker, Butler 
county, graduate of the University of 


Hartman, Shintown, Clinton 
of Allegheny college, 


Wooster, December 13. 
209. John W. Orr, Green Garden, Beaver 
county, Muskingum college, December 13. 
210. Orville R. 


Frantz, Scheidy, Lehigh 





county, graduate of Ursinus college, Decem- 
ber 13. 

211. Gyla McDowell, New Castle, Law 
rence county, graduate of Grove City col- 
lege, December 13. 


212. P. E. Hovis, Pleasantviile, Venango 
county, graduate of Grove City college, 
December 13. 

213. M. C. MecCoilough, Butler, Butler 


county, graduate of Grove City college, De- 
cember 13. 

214. Cassius S. Day, Old Concord, Wash- 
ington county, graduate of Waynesburg 
college, December 13. 


ae 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
ApAMs—Supt. Thoman: The County In- 
stitute of this year proved to be one of the 
most successful yet held. The school ex- 
hibit aroused great curiosity among the 
people of the county, and was the means of 
bringing many patrons to the Institute who 
otherwise would not have come. A Teachers’ 
Reading Circle was organized, with the fol- 
lowing course of reading, White's School 
Management, Educational Foundations, 
Kirkpatrick’s Inductive Psychology, and 
MacVickar’s Principles of Education. 
BLAIR — Supt. Wertz: The teachers of 
Blair, Freedom, Greenfield, and Newry have 
organized a joint institute. Its sessions have 
been well attended. District institutes are 
held in Logan, Tyrone and Woodbury town- 
ships. The Logan meetings are well at- 
tended and the exercises are of a very inter- 
esting and instructive nature. The directors 
of Blair township have repaired the school 
houses at Reservior and Rhodes, making 
them comfortable and attractive ; the school 
houses in this township are now all in good 
condition. Flags were unfurled to the breeze 
at Maple Hollow, Allegheny township, E. 
Freedom, McKean, Freedom, Roger and 
Woodbury townships. Each flag-raising was 
attended with appropriate exercises. 
Brcks—Supt. Slotter: The new school 
house at Leidytown was dedicated on 
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Thanksgiving Day. The pupils took part 
in the exercises, which were appropriate 
both for the day and the occasion. The 
house was filled to overflowing with friends 
of the school. The building has but one 
room—neatly finished and furnished with 
new furniture and a set of new outline maps. 
Springfield built a new house which does 
credit to the district, but the grounds are 
too small. No improvement is apparent in 
the matter of ventilation and heating for 
these new buildings. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: The County In- 
stitute was unquestionably the best we ever 
held in Cambria county. Four members of 
the School Board of Allegheny township 
have been summoned before the judge by 
order of the Court, to show cause why they 
should not be removed for not providing 
schools within reasonable distance of the 
patrons. The case comes up January 26th, 
for a hearing. 

CaRBON—Supt. Beisel: Lansford borough 
added three teachers to its last year’s corps 
making the present number seventeen. 
Miss Maud Orwig, a Vassar College grad- 
uate, is assistant teacher in the High 
School. Lehighton hasemployed T. Lloyd, 
of Lansford, to teach vocal music in all the 
schools. Upper Towamensing has supplied 
all its schools with slate blackboards. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The Malvern 
public school library has increased during 
the last four years from ten to one hundred 
and sixty-five volumes. This increase has 
been accomplished in three ways: 1. Penny 
collections from the pupils; 2. By sale of old 
school books, which the Board turned into 
the fund; 3. By a book reception given by 
the pupils to their friends and the citizens of 
the town, each visitor having been invited 
to bring a book. A large number of books 
have been added to the Franklin School 
library in West Nantmeal. It is now prob- 
ably the largest rural school library in the 
county. 

CLARION—Supt. Beern: We are having 
local institutes every Friday evening and Sat- 
urday. Some leading teacher or the County 
Superintendent speaks at the evening ses- 
sion. Meetings are arranged by district com- 
mittees. Two meetings are often held the 
same day in different parts of the county. 
November 29th and 30th a very satisfactory 
meeting was held at Greenville in Limestone 
township, and on the same date an institute 
was held at New Bethlehem. These meetings 
are growing in interest and in popular favor, 
and much good is resulting. I desire to 
compliment the Greenville, Tylersburg and 
Ashland people on the large audiences. 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Johnson: A successful 
local institute was held at Mifflinville for 
the townships of Main, Mifflin, and Beaver. 
Interesting and practical papers were réad 
bv several of the teachers, Misses Aten, 
Meyer and Reinbold,and H. M. Grotz. Prof. 
FE. K. Richardson, of Berwick, gave a good 
address in the forenoon on Civil Govern- 





ment, and in the afternoon spoke about the 
happy and sad side of school life. Prof. 
Wm. Noetling made an able and practical 
address on ‘‘ The Education for the People.’’ 
The Superintendent talked for a short time 
on the subject, ‘‘ Definite Plans Essential to 
Success.”’ 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: The County 
Institute was a great success. The Opera 
House was crowded at every session, and 
much interest manifested by teachers, di- 
rectors and patrons. Every teacher in the 
county was present, and more than half the 
directors. The instruction was of a high 
grade and will prove beneficial. The sub- 
ject of reading was well presented by Dr. 
Byron W. King, of Pittsburg, and I am 
sure that much good will follow in the 
teaching of this highly important and much 
neglected branch. A very profitable Local 
Institute was held Nov. 29 and 30, at Fay- 
etteville; but owing to the death of a broth- 
er-in-law I was unable to be present. The 
county has been divided into twelve local 
institute districts, and it is expected that 
each will hold an institute. The course of 
study has been fairly inaugurated, and 
already its good effects can be seen. 

FuLTton—Supt. Chestnut: The last two 
years have wrought a great change in nearly 
all our schools. The teachers in general 
are working very hard, and it is telling. 
The directors in general are taking much 
greater interest. This has been a year of 
deep thinking on school affairs. Brush 
Creek has built a two-room house at Akers- 
ville. It is fine and was badly needed. 
Union built another fine one. The Local 
Institutes are at work and doing for us what 
no other agency cando. Public flag-raisings 
are frequent now. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: The County 
Institute was a large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing. The large hall was well filled at every 
session, and the interest manifested by the 
general public was never greater. Three 
Local Institutes were held during the 
month. 

JuntatTa—Supt. Marshall: Our County 
Institute was the largest and most enthu- 
siastic ever held in Juniata. All the teach- 
ers (110) were in attendance, and rendered 
valuable service during the week to make 
the Institute a success. A teachers’ session 
was held each morning from 8.45 to 9.45. 
The discussions were spirited and interest- 
ing, and, I believe, profitable. Our court 
house was too small to accommodate the 
audiences. The order and attention were 
very good. Our instructors were Drs. 
Brumbaugh, Philips, Lyte, Noss, Eckels 
and Supt. J. M. Berkey. No stronger corps 
of instructors has ever appeared before our 
Institute. The evening sessions were en- 
tertaining and profitable. Part of the work 
of Institute was the adoption of a course of 
study for the district and village schools of 
our county, and a course of study and read- 
ing for our teachers. 
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LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Local In- 
stitutes were held at Dalton and at Jermyn. 
The Dalton meeting was attended by a 
majority of the teachers in Ransom, Newton, 
South Abington, Glenburn, La Plume, 
Dalton, West and North Abington, Benton, 
and Scott. Two sessions were held, morn- 
ing and afternoon. Among the speakers 
were Principals E. D. Bovard of Jermyn, R. 
N. Davis of Archbald, N. A. Peck of Mos- 
cow, G. A. Gray of Clark’s Summit, and 
Superintendent John E. Williams of Dru- 
more. Much credit is due Principal F. L. 
Thompson, of Dalton, for arranging so ex- 
cellent a programme. The Jermyn Institute 
was attended only by the Jermyn teachers. 
The programme consisted largely of actual 
teaching and criticism of the work. This 
county has recently lost two excellent 
school men, in the death of Charles E. 
Anderson, Secretary of the Benton Board, 
and John B. Daniels, President of the Taylor 
Board. Both were men of high character 
and earnest workers for public education. 
In them the children have lost two faithful 
friends. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The County In- 
stitute was one of the most successful 
gatherings of the kind held for a number of 
years. Monday evening was given: over to 
literary entertainment conducted by Hon. 
Henry Houck. The participants were all 
teachers, and the entertainmenl proved very 
popular. I am more than ever convinced 
that this is the proper kind of work for the 
first evening of a Teachers’ Institute. The 
Directors’ Association held a highly suc- 
cessful session on Tuesday. Five directors 
were appointed to attend the meeting of the 
State Directors’ Association. Every district 
in the county was represented, and a deep 
interest in the work of directing the public 
gchools was manifested. The teachers of 
the two Annvilles, Londonderry, two Corn- 
walls, W. and N. Lebanon, Jackson and 
Bethel districts, hold monthly meetings. 
History of Education, Literature, Psy- 
chology and School Management are made 
special studies. Much good is accomplished 
by the teachers in these gatherings. Kline- 
feltersville, Avon, and Cleona have flourish- 
ing lyceums. At a joint meeting of the 
first and second, recently held at Avon, over 
300 spectators were present. Mr. Ralph K. 
Derr and Miss Lucy Spencer, two of our 
most active teachers, have resigned their 
positions. We are sorry to lose their ser- 
vices. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: New school 
buildings have been erected in Shenango, 
Union, and Wayne districts. All of these 
buildings are neat and substantial struct- 
ures, furnished with all the modern im- 
provements. I have visited 114 rooms, and 
find an improvement over last term. 

LUZERNE—Sept. Harrison: Pittston is 
making an addition to the Junction build- 
ing. The new rooms in the Oregon build- 
ing are among the most pleasant in the 
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city. Exeter borough has purchased four 
organs and two sets of Johnson’s encyclo- 
pedia, and have put into their schools the 
Smead- Wills system of heating and ventilat- 
ing. This borough has made rapid progress 
in educational affairs. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Our County In- 
stitute was a complete success. All our 
teachers were present. Our instructors did 
excellent work. The attendance all through 
was good. The Directors’ Association met 
and discussed a variety of interesting topics. 
Five directors volunteered to attend the 
meeting of the State Association of Direc- 
tors. I have visited g1 of our 124 schools. 
Lewistown high school held an entertain- 
ment in the opera house on Thanksgiving 
evening to raise funds for school purposes. 
The Doctor Burrowes Monument Fund was 
presented to our teachers, and one teacher 
of each school district appointed to solicit 
subscriptions. 

MonrROE—Supt. Zerfass: The County In- 
stitute was the principal event in the educa- 
tional affairsof the month. The instruction 
during the entire week was of superior 
merit, the attendance of the teachers very 
good, the interest menifested by the public 
never greater. The corps of instructors 
consisted of Profs. Henry W. Elson, E. L. 
Kemp, Chas. H. Albert, I. D. Gresh, A. H. 
Hibshman, Drs. E. E. White, N. C. Schaeffer 
and Mrs. E. Lamb. For evening lecturers 
we had Col. Bain. Dr. White and Dr. 
Schaeffer, and for one evening’s entertain 
ment, the Arion Lady Quartette. A series 
of ten local institutes throughout the county 
has been announced for the winter. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: The 
new high school building of Whitplain 
township, was formally dedicated Novem- 
ber 20th, in the presence of a large audience. 
Addresses were made by Col. J. A. M. Pass- 
more, Rev. Mr. Wehler, Hon. Jones Det- 
wiler, Freas Stver, esq., and County Super- 
intendent Hoffecker. The new building 
cost about $4000. The high school was first 
started several years ago and has gradually 
grown into favor. Popular opinion in the 
township is now strongly in favor of the 
high school. Cheltenham township had a 
gala dayon November 23d. The George H. 
Heller school celebrated its one huudredth 
anniversary on that day. It is believed to be 
the oldest public school in Montgomery 
county. Addresses were made by Thomas 
Williams, esq., president of the School 
Board; Miss Carrie V. Speck, principal of 
the school; Prof. J. L. Shroy, Wm. G. 
Audenried, esq., B. R. Myers, Hon. Henry 
Houck, Supt. Hoffecker, and a lady teacher 
who taught in the old building fifty years 
ago. Public school sentiment is healthy 
in Cheltenham district. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: An inter- 
esting Local Institute was held at Bangor. 
There were present 80 teachers, a number of 
directors, and many others. Mrs. Lamb, 
principal of the Model School of the East 
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Stroudsburg Normal, was present and gave 
valuable assistance. I have noted improve- 
ments in the following districts: Bath put 
in steam heat; Williams furnished each 
room with the county map, and painted sev- 
eral houses; Upper and Lower Nazareth 
built a number of out-houses; Lehigh erected 
separate out-houses in every district. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Ira Shipman : 
Teachers’ reports show an increased enrol- 
ment and good average attendance of pupils; 
they also show that schools are poorly vis- 
ited by parents and guardians. Delays in 
the shipping of supplies ordered have been 
the chief obstacles to progress during the 
present term. Arbor Day was appropriately 
observed in several districts, Turbot town- 
ship taking the lead. More local institutes 
and teachers’ meetings have been held this 
term than heretofore. 

PeRRy—Supt. Arnold: Our County Insti- 
tute was held in November. Of the ro! 
teachers, 186 were enrolled. The instructors 
were Dr. Chas. C. Boyer, Prof. Chas. H. 
Albert, Supt. W. A. Beer, Prof. Wallace P. 
Dick, Prof. O. J. Morelock, and Miss A. E. 
Radford. Rev. F. G. Weidenhammer had 
charge of the music. Evening lectures were 
given by H. W. J. Ham, Judge Alfred 
Ellison, Hon. M. W. Howard, and an en- 
tertainment by the Franz Wilczek Concert 
Company. Many papers were presented and 
much work was done by our teachers. Ad- 
dresses were made to the directors on Thurs- 
day—Directors’ Day—by Supt. Beer, J. B. 
Lahr, esq., of Millerstown, Rev. F. T. 
Wheeler, of Bloomfield, and David Kistler 
of N. E. Madison. The following books 
were adopted for study and reading for the 
ensuing year: Putnam's Manual of Peda- 
gogics, Howland’s Practical Hints for 
Teachers, Shimmell’s Pennsylvania Citizen, 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Arrangements 
were made for holding seven local institutes 
during the year. 

P1kKE—Supt. Sawyer: The County Insti- 
tute held at Milford was a success in every 
particular. Beside the home talent, instruc- 
tion was given by Hon. Henry Houck, 
Profs. Geo. P. Bible, J. C. Paul, Chas. H. 
Albert, and Rev. Mr. Vannema. A fair per- 
centage of teachers responded to the first 
roll call and were present throughout the 
entire week. Teachers were attentive and 
eager to obtain all that was to be had in the 
line of instruction. The evening sessions 
brought out the people in large numbers, so 


that the court house was too small to ac- | 


commodate all who came. It was a great 
pleasure to note the interest manifested by 
the public in the teachers’ convention. 
SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: The County 
Institute was held during the last week in 
November. Of the 295 teachers employed 
all but four were present and enrolled. The 
attendance of directors and other citi- 
zens was unusually large. The instructors 
were Drs. Schaeffer, Schmucker and De 
Motte, Profs. Tompkins, Meese, King and 
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Gresh. Evening lectures were delivered by 
Dr. De Motte, Prof. Emmett, and Dr. Pal- 
mer. A musical programme was rendered 
by the Mozart Sextette of New York. By 
common consent this was the best institute 
ever held at Somerset. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: The County In- 
stitute was in many respects the best that 
has been held up to date. Our instructors 
were as follows: Dr. Yoder, Dr. Perrin, Hon. 
Henry Houck, Prof. Thomas, Prof. Car- 
michael, Miss McCloskey, and Mrs. Little. 
Our evenings were filled by Hon. J. C. 
Sibley, Franz Wilczek Concert Company, 
Prof. John B. De Motte, Hon. Henry Houck. 
The Directors’ meeting was a great success. 
Many prominent professors, teachers, and 
directors spoke on topics of interest to the 
convention, and Deputy Supt. Houck made a 
speech which captured the convention. We 
arranged to have sixteen local institutes in 
the county. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Tombaugh: Our 
County Institute was the largest and most 
enthusiastic meeting we have ever held. 
Nearly all the teachers were present and the 
opera house was packed at each session. 
Burgettstown will dedicate a fine six-room 
brick school house December 6th. We ex- 
pect to hold many Local Institutes during 
this term of school. 

WAYNE—Supt. Kennedy: 
Institute was very successful. Only five 
teachers were absent, two on account of 
sickness. ‘The instruction was very satis- 
factory. Theinstructors were: Dr. Schaeffer, 
Supt. R. M. McNeal, Miss Anna Buckbee, 
Byron W. King, and Prof. Geo. W. Twit- 
myer. The evening lectures and entertain- 
ments were by Dr. Schaeffer, Byron W. 
King and Wm. B. Green. All agree that 
this was one of our very best Institutes. All 
but six of the schools are now in operations 
Those visited thus far are nearly all doing 
good work, while good reports reach us 
from all sections. Honesdale has for two 
years past employed a special teacher of 
drawing and penmanship. The special law 
regarding outbuildings is generally obeyed. 

YORK—Supt. Gardner: East Hopewell 
township increased the term to six anda 
half months. West Manchester erected a 
fine brick house at Bear’s Station, where a 
new school has been organized. Manches- 
ter township enlarged the school-house at 
North York, and created a new school. 

BETHLEHEM— Supt. Farquhar : Of the 965 
pupils attending the public schools of Beth- 
lehem, 493, or nearly 45% per cent.. can 
read in the Fourth reader ; 519, or nearly 53.8 


The Annual 


| per cent., study geography with the aid of 


books. In the first, second and third years 
the teacher must be the storehouse of geo- 
graphical facts for the children. 519 study 
spelling from a book. They learn to spell 
a great many words they never think of 
using. We teachers can do the same. By 
far the larger portion of the first year schol- 
ars know how to hold a reader in their 











hands and follow the line while they read 
their little sentences, which they understand 
as well as you and I, and they are proud o1 
their accomplishment. This is the end of 
the third month only. 

BRADFORD—Supt. Miller: A most suc- 
cessful City Institute was held during 
Thanksgiving week. Supt. Fox Holden of 
Olean, Supt. T. S. Bell of Salamanca, and 
Prof. Chas. A. Black of Towanda, addressed 
theteachers. All the city teachers attended 
the meetings and also a large number of the 
country teachers. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: Another room 
was opened in the new Larkin Building 
during the month, making the number of 
pupils now occupying the building 475, 
with 15 teachers. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Houser: A new Stand- 
ard Dictionary has been secured for the 
high school ; also an International for the 
4th ward. An additional supply of wall 
maps has been purchased for the rooms in 
which history is taught; they are also used 
to a certain extent where the pulp maps are 
not made by teacher and pupils. One of 
the Gibbs’ Armillary spheres is now in 
each ward. Three new teachers’ desks have 
also been provided. The directors are be- 
ginning to visit the schools. This is grati- 
fying not only to teachers but also to 
patrons, who for the time being have placed 
their own rights and the welfare of their 
children in the directors’ hands. During 
the past month visits were made by J. D. 
Howery, J. H. Montague, W. E. Lunger 
and Dr. E. A. Curry. All the directors are 
subscribers to Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal. The teachers without exception 
nobly responded to the Burrowes Memorial 
Committee in its call for aid. They are 
not willing that the resting-place of our 
pedagogical hero shall longer remain un- 
marked by a memorial stone. 

HAZLE TOWNSHIP (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Mulhall: Night schools were opened in 
nearly all of the districts throughout the 
township with the usual experience—a 
fluctuating attendance in many of the 
schools for a few weeks, and then a collapse 
for lack of attendance. It does seem as if 
there were a need of some improvement or 
reform in this matter. Every year our di- 
rectors are hampered with petitions from 
many districts to open night schools, and 
each succeeding year it is the same old 
story. These schools fall through for want 
of attendance every time. Now it seems to 
me that in places where they have shown 
their inability to maintain a night school 
for any reasonable time, year after year, 

school directors should not be required again 
to open such schools. By opening a might 
school for a few weeks, the township is put 
to almost as much expense in the way of 
furnishing books, lamps, etc., as if they 
were to keep open three or four ‘mnonths. 

LEBANON—Supt. Boger: A noticeable fea- 
ture of our County Institute was the very 
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clergy of the city at most of the sessions. 
One of these gentlemen pronounced Dr. 
Arnold Tompkins’ lectures *' good enough 
for sermons.’ 

MAHANOY Ciry— Supt. Miller: Our 
schools are somewhat smaller this year than 
last, on account of the enforcement of the 
rule of the Board requiring vaccination. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Weber: Our schools, 
under the direction of the teachers, are tak- 
ing the necessary steps to have a life-size 
portrait of Dr. Burrowes occupy a conspicu- 
ous place in each and every school in the 
borough. By doing this we give the 
‘*widow’s mite’’ towards the worthy pro- 
ject of erecting a suitable memorial over his 
last resting place, while at the same time 


there will be placed before the pupils of 


Middletown the portrait of a man whom to 
look upon will bea privilege. There will 
be inspiration exerted by his mute presence, 
when his noble self-sacrificing work for the 
schools of the Keystone State is known and 
considered. 

NEWPORT Twre., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Dewey : Four new rooms will be ready for 
use the first week in December. Teachers 
are reading 7he School Journal with much 
pleasure and profit. 

PoTTSTOWN—Supt. Rupert: Our Board 
has recently purchased six beautiful and 
substantial mineral cases, 8 ft.x4 {ft., for 
our museum. These cases are filled with 
minerals and ores which are used in connec- 
tion with the regular work in geography. 

SHARON-—Supt. Canon: Ap »propriate 
Thanksgiving services were held in all of 
our schools ; and the pupils of each school 
brought donations for our worthy poor. 
Both the parents and children were very 
much interested in so worthy a cause, and 
the contributions far surpassed our most 
sanguine expectations. The committee on 
distribution, appointed by our worthy Presi- 
dent, made proper division of these provis- 
ions and found a sufficient qnantity to 
supply one hundred and five different fam- 
ilies. The lessons taught by these little 
acts of charity will long be remembered by 
the children. Four evening schools were 
opened during the month, and they are well 
attended by our boys. 

TyRONE—Supt. Kauffman: The number 
of schools in our borough is twenty-eight the 
total enrollment is 1267. The new building 
situated on Park Avenue and 8th street, con- 
tains four rooms with all modern improve- 
ments, is furnished throughout with single 
desks of sawed and quartered oak, and is 
heated and ventilated by the Smead-Wills 
system. A full four years’ course of study 
was adopted by the Board, and is now in 
successful operation. The course includes 
four years in Latin and two in Greek. 
Music is a regular part of the course and 
will be taught in all grades of our schools 
at the opening of the winter term, January 
6th, 1806. 


considerable and regular presence of the 
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KILLAR N EY. M. W. Barre’s Last Sone. 





Moderato. 
1. By Kil-lar-nevs lakesand fells, Em’-raldislesand wind-ing bays, Mountain paths and 
2. In - nis-fal- len’s ruin - ed shrine May suggest a pass-ing sigh; But man’s faith can 
3. No placeelse can charmtheeye Withsuch brightand va-ried tints, Ev’ - ry rock that 
4. Mu-sic there for e - cho dwells, Makes each sound a har-mo-ny; Ma - ny-voiced the 


ifs FS ee eee eels 
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woodland dells, Mem-’ry ev - er fond - “ bil 3oun-teous na-ture loves all lands, 
ne’er de- cline Such God's wond - ers float - ing by; Cas - tle Lough and Glena bay ; 
you pass by, Ver-dure broid - ers or — besprints, Vir - gin there the green grass grows, 
cho - rus swells,’Till it faints in ec - sta-sy. With the charmful tints be - low, 





















































- ders ‘ev - ’ry - where, Foot prints leaves on ma - ny _ strands, 
Moun -tains Tore and Ea - gle’s Nest; Still at Mu-cross you must pray 
Ev - ‘ry morn springs na - tal day, Bright-hued ber- ries daff the snows, 
Seems the heav’na -_ bove to vie, All rich col- ors that we know, 
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' 
But her home is sure - ly there! An - gels fold their wings and rest, In that E - den 
Tho’ the monks are now at rest. An- gels won-der not that man There would fain pro- 
Smil-ing win-ter’s frown a - way. An- gels oft- en pausingthere, Doubt if E - den 
‘Tinge the cloud-wreaths in that sky. Wings of an - gels somight shine, Glancing back soft 
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of the West, Beau -ty’s home, Kil - lar 
long life’s span, Beau -ty’s home, Kil - lar 
were more fair, Beau- ty’s home, Kil - lar 
light di - vine, Beau - ty’s home, Kil - lar 





